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The Shape of Things 


THE MIDTERM ADJOURNMENT OF CONGR LESS 
busi- 
Hill 
were spending months over the ‘Lilienthal confirmation, 


leaves a most imposing slate of unfinished 


ness. While the high-minded gentlemen on the 


cuts In appropriations, un-American activities, and the 
Taft-Hartley labor act, they were neglecting certain 
matters of some concern to important sections of their 
A few million Americans, many of them 
now doubled and tripled up with relatives, 


of any housing program. 


constituents. 
veterans, 

itched for the emergence 
A few 


to know what was to take the place of the war-time price- 


None came. million American farmers wanted 
port program, which expires at the end of 1949. They 

od no answer. A few million workers, on the sub-level 
of existence, wondered about an increase in legal min- 
num wages. Congress was dumb. The hundreds of 

thousands who saw their homes and lands inundated by 
the Mississippi floods wanted to know if they could 
unt on the protection their friends in the Tennessee 

Valley enjoyed. They received an inspiring message from 
the President. Teachers in all states wondered about 
their disgracefully low salaries. Working and middle- 
class people wondered about how to meet doctors’ bills. 
But Congress had no time for such socialistic measures 
; federal aid to health and education. The army—and 
ol of us—wondered about the proposal for universal 
litary training. It did not reach the level of 


gressional debate. Exporters and importers, in this coun- 
try and in other nations 


Con- 





looked for an extension of 


uthority to negotiate reciprocal-trade agreements. They 


Jooked in vain. What Aave our Representatives been 


| 


doing these last six months? 
~ 


“WE ARE DEALING WITH A HUMAN PROBLEM, 
. world tragedy.” In these words, the President called on 
ssion ends, on the Stratton 
bill to admit to this country 400,000 of Europe’s dis- 
placed persons during the next four years. Last week, his 
words were reinforced by peals from Secretary 
of State Marshall, former secretary of War Patterson, and 
Secretary of Commerce Harriman. All stressed the inhu- 
manity of allowing these castaways of war to rot in 
Europe's camps. When Representative Gossett inter- 
tupted to remind Mr. Marshall that the United States 


Congress to act, before this se 


urgent ap 








had a higher alien population than any other country in 
the world, the Secretary replied: 


Liberty.” 
and the similar one 


That is the significance 


of the Statue of Opponents of the House bill 


in the Senate have pleaded there 
is no time to ta 


ke this momentous step before Congress 


adjourns. (The Stratton bill has been in the House since 


April.) The } 
matched 


hurry of our Representatives to get home ts 
the weary despair of those who have 


of them 


against 


known no home since the war ended, many 


since Hitler first began to imprison those who believed 


11 _ 
in liberty. To refuse to take action is to deny the one 


1 


hope of a new life to thousands, to weaken still further 


. . 4 5 } } 1 
our prestige in the eyes of the world, and to lessen 


our own self-respe ct 


tion of 


as a peopic dedicated to the promo- 
If time runs out and Congress 


Strat 


human rights. 


adjourns without acting, then the ton bill should 


be placed on the agenda of the special session of Con- 


rress likely to be called to discuss the Marshall plan. 
For the rescue of those 400,000 displaced persoms is a 


+ mh eens sala : :97 a _ 
vital part of any plan for Europe's reconstruction. 


+ 


THE BRITISH GOV ERNME NT’S 


cut new 


DECISION TO 

‘TY? . > * 1 pom £ 
VSpri nt imports was indorsed by the House ot 
Commons 1n spite of a barrage of criticism a from mem- 


bers of all parties. The cut means that Brit 


—— +h, . _ ~ol se cabs > l, 
must either reduce circulation or return to the 
format of war time. As a result, it is charged, | 
ill lose revenue. worl watt z il 4 
Wil ose revenue, WOrkers Will lose JODS, anc 





L aT? } sabia ~ oa Ter ntfacms aha 
keeping the public properly informed abo 


“1 ’ ; ] 
events will be rendered immeasurably more difficult 
Moreover, it 1s argued, the 1 n 1 saving to be 

1% ) — Se. ‘ © 
ieved is $12,0( a minute frac 1of t current 


trade deficit. We sympathize with 


realize 


senal 1 
urnaiists but 


, . ) , 
~¥ ~ > esl - . - \ - + 
ase too. its thankiess to cut gown imports at a 


time when they are so far below the total Britain could 


bsorb that any cut must be painful. As a first ste p, it has 


hosen to curtail the foreign exchange allotted to news- 
1 tol R 


print, gasoline, and tobacco. Reductions in the second 


and third items will be hard on smokers and owners of 
7 


privat e automobiles, but these commodities cannot be 


classed as absolute necessities like food. Ne wsprint is a 


necessity, but in distinction to most of the raw materials 


Britain, it does not enter directly into the 


imported by 
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manufacture of exports, and a smaller supply will do 
less harm to the economy than, say, a smaller supply of 
copper. There is no good reason to suppose, therefore, 
that the reduction in newsprint imports is based on any- 
thing but strictly economic considerations, 


a 


NEVERTHELESS, OPPOSITION SPOKESMEN 
have voiced the suspicion that the government's action 
was inspired by its ‘well-known dislike and contempt 
for the popular press.” Such charges are perhaps no 
more than the normal currency of debate, but it is 
strange to find them parroted in a New York Time; 
editorial. The Labor government, that paper suggests 
is “making incidental use of a tight foreign-exchang 
position to still the voices of its British critics.” And i: 
links this “discriminatory policy” with the British gov 
ernment’s authorization of ‘‘a secret inquiry into th 
British press.” As the Times ought to be aware, th 
Royal Commission of Inquiry into the Press was author 
ized by a free vote of the House of Commons. Moreover, 
the decision to hear oral evidence in private was made 
not by the government but by the commission itself. It 
seems that working newspapermen could not afford to 
risk their jobs by talking frankly in public about what 
goes on behind editorial iron curtains—one of the thing: 
which the commission is supposed to discover. However, 
a long memorandum presented to the commission by the 
National Union of Journalists has been made publi 
This interesting document disproves the charge that the 
union favors government ownership or control oi 
newspapers. It denounces specific abuses such as news 
distortion and misleading headlines but agrees that leg: 
remedies might infringe on press freedom. Conse 
quently, it calls for the formation of a British Pre 

Council with authority to draw up and power to enfor 

a professional code of ethics. When the full text of th: 
important memorandum is available in this country, w: 
hope to give our readers further particulars, 


+ 


BIG HEADLINES MARCHED RIGHT ACROSS TH 

front pages of several New York evening newspape: 
last week, announcing the invasion of Greece by lar; 

forces of guerrillas from Albania, including an “inte 

national brigade.” The United States, in the person : 

Mr. Herschel V. Johnson, warned the Security Counc’! 
that the situation might “burst into an explosion an; 
day” and demanded emergency meetings on the “inv« 
sion.” Editorials called for “action” before it was tov 
late. Too late for what? No one answered directly, bu 
presumably the new international brigade was only the 
advance guard of a Russian army which would present; 
sweep through the Balkans and Greece, precipitating ti 
final struggle to decide the hegemony of the world. The 
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descent from insanity occurred three or four days later. 
Nobody, it seemed, could find an international brigade, 
not even the Greek authorities who had announced its 
arrival, not the United Nations observers who had rushed 
to the spot. A battle had taken place, with results still in 

pute, between guerrillas and government forces 
somewhere in the vicinity of Yanina. A hundred or so 
guerrillas were reported to have been killed. So, for the 
moment, the great showdown seems to have been averted. 
But where were the eight-column streamer heads to no- 
tify the world of its happy reprieve? The evaporation of 
the international brigade was briefly reported under 
modest headlines or sunk in dispatches about other 
events. Meanwhile, the Greek 
by the splendid American response to a non-existent in- 


government, encouraged 


vasion, had carried through a new wholesale round-up of 
liberals and leftists. Questioned about these arrests, 
Dwight P. Griswold, 
missioner in Greece, stated 


recently arrived American com- 
that they were none of our 


business. 
+ 


A REASONABLY EARLY PEACE TREATY WITH 
Japan now seems possible as a result of American ini- 
tiative in suggesting an eleven-power conference in this 
country ‘‘as soon as practicable” to discuss such a treaty. 
Press comments on the proposed conference have turned 
chiefly on whether or not the Soviet Union would accept 
the invitation to it in view of the absence of veto pro- 
visions for the Big Five. Many other issues, however, 
likely to appear more important before the con- 
ference succeeds in drafting a treaty. A tough struggle is 
to be expected, for example, over reparations, with 
Russian claims to the Japanese industrial equipment 
which it removed from Manchuria a particularly difficult 
stumbling-block. Even more serious is the gap between 
British and Australian views, on one hand, and Amer- 
ican, on the other, over the degree of industrialization to 
be permitted in post-war Japan. The United States, for 
in Maxwell S. Stewart's article on 
has come to favor a substa 


reasons indicated 
page 95 of this issue, 
tial revival of Japanese industry. Britain and Australia 
wish to throttle Japanese industry permanently for eco- 
nomic as well as military reasons. The British are also 
prepared to insist on much stricter penalties ag 
Zaibatsu than have so far been imposed. It will be in- 
teresting to see how far we are willing to go to meet the 
legitimate interests of our war-time allies. 


+ 


ainst the 


WITH THIS ISSUE, THE NATION OFFERS TO 
its readers the first instalment of a game-within-a-gam 

Turn to the back of the book and you will find a cross- 
word puzzle by a man we choose to call Mr. X, a con- 
tender for the place held by Jack Barrett until his un- 
timely death iast month. Next week there wiil be another 





contribution from Mr. X. And then we shall run two 
by a certain Mr. Y. And then back to X for two more 
then back to Y, and 
put six of his puzzles before 


so on, until each competitor has 
At the end of 


on ‘the basts of letters from 


th< e pu blic. 
twelve weeks we shall decide, 


puzzle-solving readers, “a is to be our regular cross- 


Reuther’s Victory 


NE of the most encouraging pieces of labor news 
QO: recent weeks was the overwhelming victory of 
President Walter Reuther of the Automobile 
Workers on the question of a merger with the Commu- 
nist-controlled C. L O. Farm Equipment Workers. In a 
the merger, fought by Reuther, 


5 


United 


referendum, was de- 
feated by a better than two- 
The terms of th 


as were its background, 


to-one vote. 


e proposed merger were truly scan- 


purposes, and the way 


Galous, 
the referendum was pushed through. The history of the 
affair provides a class hods 
More defeat of the proposition provides 


ic example ¢ f party-line met 


important, the 


an equally classic example of how to counter such tactics 
The method was democracy. The U. A. W. has plenty 
of that—often too much for its own apparent good, but 


this tume Reuther made it work. 


A C. I. O. convention in 1945 had — a merger, 


on decent terms, of the two unions. The U. A. W., 
including the Reuther group, caasinadl but the F. E. 


ve the plan. After two years of no progress, with 
he F. E. still opposing, a complet e merger proposal was 
Reuther on the A.W 
tive Board meeting in Chicago last The 
been made by the F. E. officers and the anti-Reuther 
majority of the U. A. W. board, including Secretary- 
Treasurer George Addes and Vice President R. J. 


Reuther fifteen minutes to 


. Execu- 
de al had 


. ‘ : 
sprung on final day ofa 
i é 


Tune 


Thomas. These officials gave 
read : 
terms of 


j ~~ eran? bon f + 
long document setting forth the 


had been in the same 


board mem- 


Ul DIS C 


the complex and 


the proposal. Reuther 


pro} 
hotel where the deal was negotiated, b 
bers had not been able to “find” him to invite him to 


ee ee. ee eee as a oe i 
sit in. Hus pleas for time to consider the proposal were 
s s 


defeated and the E xecutive Board, by the usual split vote, 
j 


authorized the referendu 


yuld have 


The merger terms were tricky. The F. E. would h 
come into the U. A. W oting pu 
ing some 400 regimented votes to the anti-Reuther 
at the convention. ( Reuth 

only 124 votes.) Otherwise, the F. E. 
would have remained leery as the Daily 
Worker cheerfully pointed out an only about 40,000 


i 


. only for urposes, add- 
bloc 
er won the presidency last time 


by a margin of 


or 45,000 members itself, it would oa wrbed 30,000 
more members from the U. A. W.'s agricultur: il-imple- 
its own officers for 


have be- 


would have elected 


GiViSiO 


ment division. It 
J 


the proposed new n. Its members would 








longed to something new called the F. E.-U. A. ' The 
F. E. staff of fifty-four would have been retained for 
ibout 75,000 workers. (The U. A. W. has a staff of 
nine for 130,000 Ford members, and twelve for 300,000 


General Motors. The U. A. WW’. would have assumed the 


F. E.'s financial obligations, paid its heavy back per 


capita dues debt to the C. I. O., but waived any claim 


I i 
on a future surplus that the new F, E. division m ght 
have accumulated. ) 

The circumstances surrounding the referendum were 
tailor-made for the Communists and their backers: sum- 
mertime, small meetings, unit rule, no prior requirement 
of announcement of the purpose of the meeting. But t 
Reuther group worked harder than their opponents. T 
vote proved conclusively how much strength Reuther has 
gained among the rank-and-file, how unrepresentative is 
the anti-Reuther majority on the Executive Board, and, 
indeed, how unrepresentative are the Communist and 
near-Communist leaders of some of the locals. In one 
local, with five top officers all fellow-travelers who cham- 
pioned the merger, the vote was 145 to 5 against the 
merger proposal. 

The defeat of the merger certainly means that Addes 
will not run against Reuther for the presidency of the 
U. A. W.,; it almost certainly means that Reuther will be 
reelected easily at this fall's convention. As for the cam- 
paign he waged—speeches, debates, rousting out votes, 
never raising the red issue but fighting entirely on points 
of constitutionality and organizational soundness, it pro- 
vided a working model for all other unions bothered 
with Communist infiltration tactics. 


What Plan for Germany? 


BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 


HE arithmetic looked easy. European reconstruc- 
aa depends largely on steel which depends on 
coal. The Ruhr has coal and plants for making steel— 
plants that suffered less damage than most of us dreamed 
after the battering they took from British and American 
bombers. Before the war, the Ruhr turned out between 
18 and 20 million tons of steel a year—an amount equal 
to that of Britain and France together. Today its capa- 
city is estimated at 14 million. The actual output is a 
little above _2- million with a permissible output of 5.8 
million. What more simple, Washington inquires of 
itself, than to step up this amount to 10 or 12 million 
tons and fill the hole in Europe’s economy that prevents 
full production and an end to shortage. which can only 
be met by giving dollars to countries that won't ever 
be able to sell us enough goods to balance their accounts? 
It is not far-fetched to say that the Ruhr has become the 
keystone of the Marshall plan for Europe; and if arith- 
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metic ruled human affairs it would be a reasonable 
enough basis. 

Unfortunately, other influences also control events, 
defying arithmetic. One is fear; one is class interest: 
one is national interest. French opposition to any plan 
for increasing the industrial production of Germany, 
and particularly of the Ruhr, is based on considerations 
of security that override even the desire for dollars, 
Ambassador Bonnet’s protest to the State Department 
was firm and eloquent enough to force a postponement 
of the plan announced last Wednesday by the State, War, 
and Navy departments to raise the level of German in- 
dustrial production to a point where it can “‘contribute to 
the economic recovery of Europe.” The French protest 
was animated by two intense desires: one, to prevent 
iny agreements affecting the future of Germany, polit 
cal or economic, being made without French participa- 
tion; two, to prevent any increase in German economic 
power, which implies military potential as well, until 
Germany's invaded and devastated neighbors have been 
restored to full productivity—as far as possible with 
German help, Translated into policy, France wants Ger- 
man coal production increased first of all in order to fuel 
the industries of France; and it wants the French steel 
industry expanded, instead of the German, which would 
mean shipping Ruhr coal to Lorraine instead of Lor- 
raine iron ore to the steel mills of the Ruhr. 

French preoccupation with power and security has 
temporarily held up the American plan. But by failing 
to link the issue of national security with the even more 
fundamental political issues involved, France has been 
unable so far to make common cause with Britain. On 
the question of German recovery, Britain tends to side 
with the United States. At Moscow, Bevin supported 
Marshall's stiff attitude on reparations for Russia, 2nd 
he has argued the need of increased production in Ger- 
many generally and particularly in the Ruhr. But Bevin 
wants the steel and coal of the Ruhr owned and operated 
by a German state authority (in a newly created Ruhr 
province), with proper supervision by the Military Gov- 
ernment as long as it remains. On this point, the British 
and American policies collide. The United States is 
determined to “‘postpone’’ the question of nationaliz- 
tion until some remote date, meanwhile encouraging and 
subsidizing the restoration of private capital in the Ruhr, 
as elsewhere, only forbidding the reappearance of cartels. 

The lengths Mr. Marshall seems ready to go in forc- 
ing the Labor Government to adapt its program to 
American ideas, has been shown by various recent hap- 
penings. Particularly pointed speeches have been made 
lately by various highly placed United States officials. 
Secretary of Commerce Harriman, in particular, did his 
best within the limits of diplomatic propriety to jab 
well-barbed banderillas into the hide of John Bull. Har- 
riman implied that British management of coal, in Ger- 
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many and Britain alike, is not what it should be, a 
iggestion that obviously concealed a dig at state control. 
He also indicated that Britain could expect no pre- 
ferred treatment in the matter of loans or dollar credits. 

The political meaning of these talks was instantly ap- 
preciated: America is in a position to dictate terms, and 
intends to do so. Help goes only to those who agree with 
us. We speak in terms of recovery and reconstruction, 
we act in terms of political conformity. Not only are 
financial facilities to be withheld from states that remain 
outside the Marshall plan; we have made it clear that if 
the United States is to carry an increased share of the 
financial costs of the merged German zones, it will be 
on condition that the Ruhr industries are not social- 
ized. This is simple political blackmail; and it is black- 
mail of a sort that is going to produce consequences our 
rulers have so far blandly declined to consider. 

The United States has proposed to Britain, in effect, 
that we take over the Ruhr, determining economic poli- 
cies and largely administering its industries. The plan 
has mot been fully disclosed but its outline, according 
to two recent dispatches by Frederick Kuh in the Chi- 
cago Sun and PM, is something like this: A special 
American-British board will be created to control the 
Ruhr. It will have an American chairman with the Brit- 
ish representative as his deputy or assistant. The United 
States will apparently provide most of the technicians and 
managers under whose supervision German industrialists 
would operate the plants. Britain’s program of social- 
izing the steel and coal industries would be shelved for 
at least five years. 

Already Bevin and Bidault have discussed the im- 
plications of the new American proposal. Both are re- 
ported as strongly opposed; Bevin because he considers 
nationalization a necessary block to the re-creation of a 
powerful capitalist-militarist state; Bidault because he 
fears expansion of German industry, whether under 
private or public control. Both understandably resent 
being asked to yield up their basic policies to get Ameri- 
can dollars. They see in this latest move a sign that 
the Marshall plan may not be the clear departure from 
the Truman Doctrine it at first < ppeared. It may, instead, 
be a somewhat diluted extension of that doctrine: a plan 
aimed at building an economic Maginot line against 
Western as well as Eastern varieties of socialism. 

If Washington forces its Ruhr proposal through it 
will weaken both Bevin and Bidault, and the other ‘‘mod- 
erates,’ such as de Gasperi in Italy, on whom the Marshall 
plan depends. It will weaken the Socialists in Germany 
on whom resistance to communism depends. It will go 
far to justify the suspicions voiced by Molotov at Paris 
and the attacks of Communists from one end of Europe 


to the other. 
The postponement of the government's order to level 


89 
up German production may indicate that the anxieties 
of our chief Western allies have ma 


le am impression. 
i 


M. Bonnet’s démarche exposed the French position very 
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clearty. Britain views will undoubtedly be expressed 
| I 

at the Ruhr coal conference to be held in Washington 


But as long as Britain and France 
i 


in the near future 
argue for two different solutions based on two different 
points of view, their protests are not likely to alter Amer- 
ican decisions. What is greatly needed is a serious joint 
effort by both nations to modify the basic attitude of 
the United States government toward the economic needs 
of Europe. They could do this best, not by expounding 
the theories of socialism—to such heresies our officials are 
surely immune—but by setting forth the practical conse- 
quences which will flow from continued American ettorts 
to buy off social change in Europe with food and dol- 
lars. They could explain what will happen to the pre- 
carious balance which holds moderates in office in a 
dozen Western nations if they are forced to surrender to 
American capitalist pressure. They could perhaps even 
convince this country of the need to prevent the return 
to power of those men and interests who, not only in 
Germany, helped lead Europe into fascism and the 
world into war. 

But far more effective than exhortation would be a 
French-British plan which would unite the legitimate 
demands of both nations and at the same time provide 
for at least a moderate increase in Ruhr production. This 
is not, perhaps, as large an order as it sounds, France 


might well accept a rise in German steel output—even 
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the French demand and need—tif were iirmly linked 
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to a pian of inter-allied supervision of the Ruhr. (At 
he same time, provision could be made for increasing 
mes 
1 along with Ger- 


1 inter-Allied 
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man. ) Britai 1 on its side, mignt tolerate 


comniission and a re complete union of the Western 
mes. includine the French. as lone es 
zones, inciuding the rencn, as iong as increased output 
nd socialization were definitely part of the plan. 
If the United States ts not t y committed to the 


restoration of German heavy industry 1n private hands— 


but under American financial con such a schem 
would g.ve ost of the rest V nts: more 
‘ 1 
production to fil the gap in Europe's yroductio 
anda the t of ction on the rt r ? curopean 
nations so earnestly requeste< Secretary Marshall. If 
3ritain and France could work out a compr se pr 
t 
posal and win for e support of the smaller \ erm 
nations, their hand would be much stre ened in 
future neg is with Washington. And Wash- 
ington < e led to abandon its decision to mk 
a restored capitalist Germany the chief eastern bulwark 
against the Russian system, the attacks of t Western 
3 
Communists would lose much of their present deadly 
enect. 
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A Matier of Expediency 


BY JERRY TALLMER 
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t c S, most of thet ion t think its so 
funny. These | sle the pe ff members 
of the United Nations—the hired hands—who had 


ilways thought, until recently, that they were w 


for an organization which was working, in its turn, to 


promote and encourage “respect for human rights anc 


for the fundamental freedoms for all 


on. 


without distinc- 
tion as to race, sex, language, or relig 

The important thing about this joke is not so much 
do to injure the respect these 2,500 people 
for the tribal 


what it will 
have for themselves, for their employer, 
customs of the nation in which their employer has set 
up shop, and for the ability of mankind to carry out 
its professed and cleanly stated aims. What is far 
more important about it if its perpetration becomes 
complete (which is a good odds-on bet at this point), 
is that it will have been performed in the theater which 
all the world attends. A poet could not more expertly 
have set the symbolic framework for this gesture of ex- 
pediency and harassed acquiescence on the one hand and 
mercantile cynicism on the other, than have the gentle- 
men of the United Nations secretariat and the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. 

What has happened is this: an agreement has been 
reached under which 600 apartments will be reserved 
in Metropolitan's Peter Cooper Village for U.N. em- 
ployees. 

White employees, that is. 

It doesn’t specifically say “white employees” 
contract which was signed last week after a long, finicky 
year of negotiation, but the announced clause which al- 
lows Metropolitan to lease directly to individual tenants, 
and thus to pass on its tenants, will turn the trick. For 
as any reader of this magazine and a great many other 
people know, Metropolitan frankly acknowledges that 
it does not think that whites and colored people mix 
in housing projects—not in ##s projects anyway. In vir- 
tue of which, Metropolitan is at the present defendant 
in a suit brought in the New York State Supreme Court 
to enjoin it from discriminating in tax-exempt Stuy- 
vesant Town, adjoining Peter Cooper Village, and Judge 
Felix C. Benvenga may be writing a more important deci- 
sion than he thinks—one with worldwide implications. 

For make no mistake about it. People all over the 
world are going to hear about the U. N. and Metropoli- 
tan Life. As someone has said, the Soviets will see to 


in the 


their assistance, news will spreac 

. N. Charter are being belied wi 
N. itself 

N. employees, for instance, 1 

are be the Charter means, 
took time off from the hour they needed to catc! 
busses and trains gps evening and got together 
Social Council chambers to try 


that. Even w ith ut t 
the v 1 vord S$ or te U 
the doors of > U, 

Sever ral } h 


he 
ore ed U. 


ginnin ng to won der just \ 


in the Economic and 
take the first steps toward restoring values to word 
They will undoubtedly be classified, by the authoritic 
as malcontents and trouble-makers, at the very leas 
It is said that Trygve Lie, their boss, is a stickler for dis- 
cipliae and proper conduct. But the employees who n 
and lodged three resolutions against the U. N.—Metr 
politan agreement seemed to think that the impropr 
had already been committed. 

“The U. N. has allowed itself to be maneuvered into 
a position where it appears to be indorsing all the prin 
ples we oppose,” said Edward H. Lawson, a tall, rugged 
gently speaking man. Mr. Lawson was eminently qu 
fied to present his resolution, for he was speaking ‘as 
a member of the secretariat of the Human Rights Di 


sion, as an American Negro, and as an employee of the 


United Nations who needs housing pretty badly.” 

He went on to explain the obscurity of the situati 
as it is faced by U. N. employees. Except for what t! 
had read in the newspapers, they had been unable to 
determine whether or not a contract existed. The U. N 
had apparently broken off negotiations with Metropolitan 
a month before on the basis of the discrimination issu 
first word that the agreement had been signed appeared in 
Judge Benvenga’s courtroom when Metropolitan’s man 
George Gove, stated that it had been, in an affiday 
disputing a point of the plaintiffs’. The U. N.’s about- 
face was inexplicable. Everybody was keeping mum or 
else knew nothing; Russel Cook, for one, the chief of 
Housing Division of the Bureau of Personnel, seemed 
sincerely to be in the dark. 

The day following the meeting, The Nation receix 
a verification of the existence of the agreement from 
Byron Price, Assistant to the Secretary General, Depart- 
ment of Administrative and Financial Services. “Of 
course it exists,” he said. But the staff members aren't 
told its terms, and Lawson’s draft resolution—which 
will be incorporated with the other two resolutions— 
demands that “if the existing contract is not or cannot 
be interpreted as permitting the free, democratic, objec 
tive, and public choice of tenants . . . on the grounds 
of race, sex, language, or religion, all staff members 
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uld refrain from leasing the apartments involved.” 

A second resolution by Jean Back, an interpreter, was 
milder, and “advised” employees to boycott the Peter 
Cooper apartments. But the third, submitted by Henri 
Cornil, a Security Council division administrator, was 
dynamite—and called upon the Secretary General to 
refer the staff protest back to the member governments. 
Cornil’s resolution also calls upon the U. N. itself to 
provide bias-free housing. 

The three resolutions have now to be hammered to- 
gether, and the entire staff to vote on them. Another 
meeting is scheduled for this week—perhaps by the time 
you read this, 


Oo] 


Meantime, delegates to the United Nations itself who 
sincerely want the U. N. Charter to stand for some- 
thing—like Eleanor Roosevelt, chairman of the Human 
Rights Commission—might well ponder the words of 
the staff member, a doctor born in Africa—‘‘where 
they have 300,000,000 black people”—, who said 
soberly and with great grace, into a microphone in the 
“Econ-Soc” chamber last Thursday, “If we do accept 
the use of the Peter Cooper Village now, in any form, 
it will not only hurt the American Negroes but hurt a 
great many more people abroad. All of us should under- 
stand the spirit of the Charter. It is a question of the 
rights of man.” 


Alaska Arms Again 


BY RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


Annette Island, Alaska, July 20 
HE generals and admirals don’t want to be poor 
prophets a second time. In 1939, President Roose- 
velt asked the War Department about the condi- 
tion of Alaskan garrisons and bases. The army then had 
298 soldiers in the Territory, their ancient guns at Chil- 
koot Barracks pointed in the direction of our Canadian 
neighbors. However, the President was informed that 
“there appears at present to be no necessity from the 
viewpoint of national defense of increasing the military 
establishment in Alaska.” The Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions displayed equal complacency, reporting that ‘‘the 
Navy Department is on record as not in favor of very 
large appropriations for naval facilities in Alaska.” 

A few days later, the Aleutian Islands became the first 
American soil to be invaded in nearly a century and a 
half, bombs fell on Dutch Harbor, and army officers 
who could speak the Eskimo tongue desperately organ- 

ed the natives for guerrilla warfare. Now the military 

partments are arming Alaska against a possible future 
enemy whose identity is by no means a secret. 

Alaska has seen the wheel of international relations 
turn full circle. The phenomenon may be discussed 
around mahogany tables in Washington and London, 
but it happened in Alaska. Two years ago, a mission of 
a thousand Soviet aviators occupied barracks at Ladd 
Field near Fairbanks, taking delivery of fighter — 
and medium bombers flown north along the Ak 


Highway. Today, at Mile 26 on the Alcan out of 





RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, an Oregon journalist 
who served in Alaska durine the war, has returned 
there this summer and is sendin me The Nation frequent 


reports on our Arctic bastion. 








banks, the War Department is constructing a satellite 
field from which super-bombers can be sent winging 
into Siberia. The allies who roamed the streets of Fair- 
banks in 1945, buying perfume and lingerie for their 
girls, may be met again some day on an Arctic battlefield. 

At Nome, Galena, and Anchorage the army is length- 
ening runways and building new hangars. The Alaska 
Railroad, whose equipment d: ates back to the driving of 
the golden spike by Warren G. Harding, is getting new 
locomotives and its spurs are being extended. Tunnels 
are under construction to take traffic off inflammable 
trestles. Prime Minister King has promised that Canada 
will maintain its 1,220 miles of the Alcan Highway so 
route to Alaska if the 


as to keep open an a lternative 


sea lanes shoul d be jeopardized. Commercial airfields at 
Annette Island , Juneau, 

ready to receive the new big bombers. 

ar in Alaska. The golden 
after V-J 
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and Yaku tat are being made 
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Both wages and prices are 
fantastic. Carpenters earn $520 a month but must pay 
$1.25 a dozen for eggs, $1.50 for a haircut, 60 cents 
for 2 hamburger sandwich at a lunch counter, and $1.40 
for a quart of mediocre ice cre As during the war, the 
present defense contracts are on a cost-plus basis. This 


meane that enending e . ™ srefh, Gocrm prac ~¢ h j 
means that spending is reckiess, With Ave men on Aanc 


to do ifree men s WOrk 
But beyond all this, the military activities are ap- 
plauded for geopolitical rea When World II was 
being fought, vast good-~ ites Russia was created in 
Alaska. Alaskans overlooked the fact that though Soviet 
s were at Fairbanks, Galena, and Nome, no 
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American mechanic was allowed in the planes which 
flew westward across Bering Strait. The Russian fliers 
were personally popular. They drained the half-a-dollar 
Alaskan milkshakes at a single draft, winked at the mar- 
ricd waitresses, and hammered the counter for another 
“‘wanilla.’’ Warm friendly relations melted international 
suspicions. 

There is still none of the hysteria which the Hearst 
press hints has gripped the Territory. People do not 
think Russian atomic missiles are about to zoom over 
from Siberia. But the spy trials in Ottawa have aroused 
some concern. And Russia's intransigence at the peace 
table is considered in connection with the 14,400 combat 
planes delivered to it on Alaskan soil during the war. 
Even liberals in the territorial legislature and local news- 
paper offices have bitterly denounced the left-wing labor 
leaders in the United States who called the army’s cold- 
weather experiment, ‘Operation Frostbite,” a hostile act 
against the Soviet Union. Delegate E. L. Bartlett, a New 
Deal Democrat, has asked when Alaskans will be told 
as much about Siberian air bases, roads, and rail lines as 
the Russians know from first-hand observation. 

The tragedy of this vast defense boom in Alaska is 
that it is not accompanied by any effort to give the 
Territory a stable and enduring civilization. Three years 
ago, the North Pacific Study financed by the State Depart- 
ment pointed out: “When North America was suddenly 
threatened through Alaska, our armed forces had to 
begin almost from scratch in an uninhabited wilderness 
which lacked most of the essential transportation, com- 
munication, and other instruments and social institutions 
which a decently developed civilian society would already 
have provided. These facilities would have been imme- 
diately available to the military forces had there been ia 
Alaska a larger, better-distributed, and more permanent 
population carrying on the normal economic and social 
activities characteristic of Americans in ‘the States.’ 

The housing shortage in Alaska is so aggravated that 
families have tried to survive in tents during the 50-below- 
zero winters of the interior valleys. The territorial De- 
partment of Health contends that half the housing in 
Alaska is substandard. Even in communities within sight 
of the vast spruce and hemlock forests of the Alaskan 
“panhandle,” no method has been worked out to solve 
the lumber shortage. The Alaska Development Board 
has been drawing up detailed plans for local exploita- 
tion of Alaskan resources, but the 1947 territorial legis- 
lature refused funds to continue the undertaking. The 
legislature, dominated by canneries and mining corpora- 
tions, turned down Governor Gruening’s plea for enact- 
ment of a territorial income tax. This scandalous situa- 
tion, of which little is known in the United States, means 
that government in Alaska Is virtually hamstrung. 

For many years, Alaska has been the most lightly taxed 
entity under the American flag. Not until a 1 per cent 
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sales tax was passed in 19-46 for veterans’ benefits did 
the Territory have a single general tax. It still has no 
income or property tax. The salmon industry, wor:h 
$55,000,000 a year, pays only a few cents on each case 
of fish. Yet Alaska needs funds for schools, roads, pub- 
lic health, and law enforcement. Some Alaskan citics 
have only four or five miles of roads beyond their limits 
Veterans have been deterred from settling on the farm 
land of the Territory by the almost total lack of trans- 
portation and communication. Wendell P. Kay, director 
of the Alaska Housing Authority, declares that Alaska’s 
death rate from tuberculosis, already the highest in the 
world, has been aggravated by overcrowding in icy ten 
crumbling shacks, and unchinked cabins. 

Alaska has vast open spaces but no wilderness po! 
force to compare with the Royal Mounted of Cana 
A criminal recently apprehended in Alaska confessed |) 
six murders, Territorial law-enforcement officials « 
not even know his victims were missing. A federal judg: 
told me that prospectors and trappers disappear in “the 
bush” and on one ever looks for them. ‘Not only are 
criminals uncaught generally in Alaska,” he continucd, 
as we ate fifty-cent cheese sandwiches in Ketchikan, “'! 

I am convinced there is no real knowledge of what 
crimes are committed.” 

Alaska is maturing. Its cities are becoming increasin 
like cities in Oregon and Washington. But its gover 
ment is wholly unable to cope with the needs of the 1: 
gion. The Territory's feeble legislature cannot set 
courts of either original or appellate jurisdiction. All le 
islative acts are subject to repeal by Congress. With 1» 
vote in Congress, the Alaskan Delegate is without inf 
ence. Even postal regulations victimize the Territory. A 
parcel post in Alaska is charged the eighth-zone rate. |t 
costs as much to send a package the fourteen miles from 
Skagway to Haines as it does to send the same parce! 
from Seattle to New York City. Last year, Alaskans vote | 
for statehood, but the present session of Congress hii 
declined to act. It thought a delegation should visit t 
Territory this summer for further ‘‘analysis’’—rainbo 
trout twenty-two inches long are caught in Alaska. 

Alaska needs families. The present white population 
of 58,000 is a huge proportionate increase over the 3°- 
000 whites who lived there before the war, but it is st:!| 
made up of shifting, footloose men. Pan-American r-- 
cently flew in 2,500 workers to lengthen runways ani 
clear ground. The army is recruiting construction crews 
along the Seattle and Portland waterfronts. Canneries ship 
up boatloads of Filipinos who are virtually indenture: 
laborers. Less than 15 per cent of Alaska’s white people 
were born in the Territory. Those who were born there 
seldom stay. Of 10,595 Alaskan-born whites enumerated 
in the census of 1940, only 4,352 were living in Alaska 
Governor Gruening is compiling a pamphlet out of 
answers to the question: “Why did you leave Alaska?” 
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of the most frequent is lack of economic opportu- 
Another is the difficulty of finding a place to live. 
To sustain families, Alaska requires a solid economi 

The salmon industry is ete 284 carried on by 
igrant labor brought by boat from Seattle. Gold-mining 
1 frail reed, an artif ficial i industry dependent on financial 


Pulp 


ae the shaky economy of south- 


1ipulation rather than on genuine human needs. 





paper would un 
eastern Alaska, + Krug has prophesied 2 
ewsprint enterprise emp lo ying 12,000 people—more 


ple than live in Anchorage, th« 


biggest Alaskan city. 
aR, oe Oe a ao P tee eeehendie conid 
The spruce and hemlock forests of the panhandle couk 
upply a fourth of America’s newsprint, but owing to the 
present soaring wage and price ‘ieies the Alaskan product 
not compete with newsprint from o ther sources. 
—_ must have schools, hospitals, and communica- 
ns. It must be freed 
absentee ownership of its natural resources 


‘rom absentee government and 
The Amer- 
} 


in West was developed when the railroads received 


ge land grants to subsidize low freight rates and fares; 


Qi 


the Northern Pacific got $136,000,000 worth of tumber 


and farm lands to underwrite a $70,000,000 railroad. 
But at least the rates were kept down, yew people settled 
the Dakotas and Oregon. In Alaska, opposite policies 
have a ailed. The government-owned Alaska Railroad 
Steamship Company have the 


High costs 


make it practically impossible for any Alaskan products 


and the private Alaska § 


highest rates in the world. nd high wages 


to compete with similar products of other countries. 


If war—God forbid—should ever sweep across the 


Arctic gables of the planet, Alaska will be more easily 


held if it is inhabited by paatiorscaptce — than if 


it is a solitude. A country cannot be kept by forts alone. 


lhe Russians built log outposts in Alaska, put the Indians 


under the knout, and drained off the furs. Now only the 


rounded minarets of the old Greek Orthodox churches 


tell of their former sovereignty. The United States has 


ef 
the opportunity to build i in Alaska a civilization which 


will far surpass the efforts of the power on the opposite 


te at t oe + i+ 
shore of Bering Strait. 


The Scope of biological Warfare 


BY LEONARD ENGEL 
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. » | oe ff atite 
e has been a tendency to confuse 


the issue of control with the issue of peace. 
I mean that a great many people atomic 
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1iOOK ON atomic 


as a means of avoiding the horrors of a third world war. 
For 


_ and an instrument 


This is a fallacious —, a plan of control ts 


essentially an instrument cannot sup- 
ply what is not in the hearts of men. If men do not want 
Only 


great powers can gua 


eace, the plan is bound to fail. 
mong ica 


an atomic 


genuine friendship 
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rantee mankind against 


war. Moreover, a new war will bring other 


weapons which are fully as destructive as atomic 


—and for which no mechanical control can be devise 
A few weeks ago, the 
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Journal of Immunology published a 


to biological weapons 
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long, hithe 


report on bacterial warfare by Drs. Theodor Roseburn 


nd Elvin A. Kabat of Colun 


discusses no fewer than twenty-five 


bia University. The 
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agents of war. Yet it does 
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one thing, the Rosebury-Kabat pap 
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the diseases of man. Livestock and crop diseases are 
given only passing mention, and crop poisons are en- 


tirely omitted. For another, the report was prepared in 
| 7 : | 


1942. Since then, the largest biological labo 
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The dise: igents developed by the army have not been 
disclosed. Some of them can be identified, however, 


ireful reading of published reports on acci- 
tions at Camp Detrick and in other labora- 
tories. These reports show that anthrax is readily usable 


through a « 


dental infe 


as a projectile contaminant—to send even the lightly 
wounded to bed for protracted periods—and that some 
or all of the following can be spread by means of aerosol 
clouds: yellow fever, psittacosis, tularemia (rabbit fever) , 
undulant fever, melioidosis (a rare fatal disease of the 
Malay Peninsula), and ricketsial infections such as 
typhus and Rocky Mountain spotted fever. 

This is a revealing as well as a formidable list. It indi- 
cates clearly the extent of the BW experimenter’s re- 
sources. A number of the diseases named occur very infre- 
quenily, and rare diseases are often superior weapons, 
for natural immunity to them is likely to be low. 

Also well adapted to BW are diseases which are 
usually confined to particular sections of the globe. 


Yellow fever, for instance, is normally found only in | 


tropical areas with a high concentration of Aedes aegypti 
mosquitoes. In those regions, a large fraction of the 
population has acquired immunity. But ‘‘yellow jack” 
can be employed elsewhere with devastating results. 

In order to introduce yellow fever into temperate 
zones, it is necessary to change its mode of transmission, 
for Aedes aegypti become numerous enough to serve as 
the cartier only under certain limited climatic and 
environmental conditions. However, the yellow-fever 
virus is easily cultivated in the laboratory. And cultured 
“yellow jack” can be spread through the air. 

That brings us te an important point. An inexhaustible 
supply of dangerous biological weapons is provided by 
the comparatively simple procedure of disseminating old 
diseases in new ways. On the list of aerosol-spread infec- 
tions above are three, besides yellow fever, which are not 
ordinarily air-borne and which in their natural form 
have little military value. Tularemia is generally con- 
tracted by handling infected animals; the ricketsial dis- 
eases are louse- and tick-borne; and undulant fever comes 
from infected milk. But all three can be transformed 
into readily spread, highly virulent air-borne diseases. 

Though there are immunizing vaccines for plague, 
yellow fever, psittacosis, and typhus, they are not there- 
fore eliminated as biological weapons. In the first place, 
EW is an insidious form of warfare, and an agent may 
not be identified until it is too late for vaccination 
counter-measures. Secondly, immunity can be overridden 
by an unusual mode of infection, a massive dose of infec- 
tious material, or an especially virulent microbe. 

One of the principal activities of BW laboratories is 
the cultivation of super-virulent microbe strains. And it 
may soon be possible to create in the laboratory wholly 
new disease organisms of the most awesome power. In the 
last few years, virus chemists, paced by the Rockefeller 
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Institute's brilliant Wendell M. Stanley, have come close 
to the secret of viruses, the most elemental of pathogeni 
organisms. Viruses have been shown to be particles of 
protein, and several of the chemical groupings in their 
structure have been identified. Out of this knowledge, 
ingenious biochemists may ultimately fashion artificial 
neutralizing anti-bodies to protect man against a wide 
range of maladies, from the common cold to polio and 
encephalitis. But the same knowledge may first be used 
in the construction of new and deadlier viruses. 


So much for the diseases of man. In general, BW 
utilizes similar bacterial and virus weapons for attacking 
livestock and crops. Crops may also be destroyed through 
artificially disseminated fungus blights and plant-hor- 
mone crop poisons. I would like to say a word about the 
latter, which are by-products of one of the most useful 
developments in modern science. 

At the moment of Japan’s surrender, we were ready, 
had the war continued into 1946, to spray Japanese field; 


“ with a chemical agent that would have withered the 


enemy's rice crop just before harvest. The chemical that 
was to be used has never been identified, but there are 
many that could have done the job. 

About twenty years ago, a group of Dutch botanists 
began a systematic study of the growth mechanism of 
plants. Growth, they found, involves a family of com- 
pounds known as plant hormones or auxins. Today, hun- 
dreds of auxins have been identified, and auxin researc): 
is under way on a large scale in every country with a 
sizable chemical industry, for auxins are not difficult to 
manufacture and they can be made to regulate plant 
growth in numberless astonishing and useful ways. The 
manufacture of one auxin, 2,4-D, which stimulates 
broad-leaved plants to overgrowth and death and so is 1 
wonderful weed killer, is already a multi-million-doliir 
business. Another hormone, methyl alpha-naphthy!- 
acetate, keeps potatoes and other tubers from sprout 
ing in storage. Still another, alpha-naphthyl-acetic acid, 
prevents premature dropping of fruit from trees. Ye 
another promises to do away with a laborious hand “‘de- 
budding” operation now required in tobacco cultivation. 

Most plant hormones can also be used to modify plant 
growth in disastrous ways. Vegetables as well as weeds, 
for example, are killed by 2,4-D, since both are broad- 
leaved plants. Any competent auxin chemist can, in fact, 
pick out in a few hours a combination of plant hormones 
capable of destroying almost any crop in any desired 
manner, whether by overgrowth, destruction of root 
system, or inhibition of fruiting. 

It is consequently no exaggeration to say that a grim 
assortment of nightmarish horrors is at the disposal ot 
tomorrow's warmakers, As a means of destruction, bio- 
logical weapons are certainly comparable to the atom 
bomb. What makes matters worse is the fact that the only 
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Our Kecord in Japan 


BY 


MERICANS returning from Japan have given very 
different appraisals of our occupation program. 
have lent unqualified support to the 


““MacArthur is 


Some few 
widely held opinion in this country that 
doing a good job.” Others have been severely critical. 
But even the critics will admit that, though the situation 
is complex, surprising progress has been made toward 
the goals set forth in the Potsdam Declaration. 

So far the occupation has been almost exclusively an 
American show. The Far Eastern Commission in Wash- 
ington and the Allied Control Council in Tokyo have 
functioned chiefly as debating societies. Policy has been 
formulated by the State, Navy, and War departments in 
Washington. It has been administered by MacArthur 
and his staff. Because it has been a single-nation affair, 
the occupation has been far more efficient in Japan 
than in Germany. But its exclusively American character 
has also led to many blunders: Americans are ill equipped 
to understand Japanese psychology and Japanese institu- 
tions; too often, the making over of Japanese institutions 
along American lines has been interpreted as a ‘‘suc- 
cess. 

As one tries to assemble unbiased and detailed infor- 
mation on occupation policy from individuals who have 
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served under MacArthur, one is immediately struck by 


the contradictions in the evidence. It appears, for exam- 
ple, that although the new Japanese constitution is one of 
the most enlightened and democratic in the world, the 
new Japanese government is the organic successor to the 
old, and pow ef is in practically the same hands as bef 

Excellent plans for the elimination of 
on paper, but the g 
power beliund 


the Zaibatsu exist 


great mon — still wield tremendous 
the scenes, virtually dominating the 


Yoshida government. The Japanese government has 
been Samra to cancel all laws limiting freedom of 


speech, thou ght, or assembly, and union organization has 
yet Phili 
sage to the Japanese workers was censored to exclude 
Prelim: 
part of Japanese 


‘ belt PGietee Tuan 
the United States has 


been encouraged: p Murray's New Year's mes- 
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aemocracy nary steps have 
i 


every reference to 


been taken to remove industry as repa- 


rations; simultaneously, granted 


credits for the restoration of important sectors of indus- 
try. The failure to deal adequately with Japan’s economic 
crisis threatens such success as has been achieved in the 
political sphere. 
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Some of these contradictions are the result of the 


in American policy toward 
drawn 


same dualism that is found 
The or 
to stamping out militarism, were essentially 


countries. ginal policy directives, 


other 
with a view f 
democratic. But the threat of rising communism, though 
largely illusory, has led the American military author- 
ities to take a number of undemocratic steps and to seek 

out to destroy. 


the cooperation of forces which they set 
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Most of the shortcomings of the occupation, however, 
have grown out of the original American decision~to 
work through the Japanese government. The decision 
to retain the emperor and the Japanese governmental 
apparatus was made, it will be recalled, despite the mis- 
givings of the persons who had given the most study to 
the nature of Japanese society. Against their advice, it 
was decided that the United States did not have the 
trained personnel to administer Japan directly, and that 
use of the existing governmental structure would both 
cut the costs of the occupation substantially and con- 
tribute to the smoothness of its operation. 

Unfortunately, it has also helped keep the Allies from 
attaining the primary objectives of the occupation. These 
objectives, as specified in the Potsdam Declaration and 
the basic directive of the State Department, might be 
summarized as (1) destruction of Japanese militarism, 
(2) removal of the bars to democracy, (3) creation of 
a stable peace-time economy, democratically organized 
and providing a wide distribution of income and of 
ownership of the means of production so as to prevent 
the resurgence of expansionist policies. 


DEMILITARIZATION 


The immediate tasks of demobilization and the repa- 
triation of Japan’s overseas troops and civilians were 
carried out smoothly and completely. But the larger 
aspects of demilitarization—the purge of militaristic ele- 
ments from public life, the reorganization of the educa- 
tional system, and the reorientation of Japanese thinking 
—have not been attacked with the expected vigor. The 
SCAP purge directive was sweeping. It ordered the Japa- 
nese government to eliminate from public life and from 
responsible positions in such private activities as the 
press, finance, and business, all war criminals and sus- 
pects, including professional military men and members 
of the former secret police, the war-time political fronts, 
and jingo-terroristic societies. But the Japanese govern- 
ment succeeded in mitigating the effects of the order by 
procrastination and lax enforcement. SCAP issued its 
first purge order on January 4, 1946. The Japanese Cabi- 
net delayed even preliminary action until February 9, 
although a general election was imminent. Enforcement 
of the purge for many categories was put off until 
March 10, and not until November were purge lists 
issued covering local officials and leaders of the press, 
stage, screen, and radio. 

Since some of the most important measures for the 
reformation of the Japanese government were initiated 
in the early months of 1946, the delay permitted many 
officials of the old regime to play a large role in the re- 
construction of Japan. The Cabinet which was expected 
to carry out the purge directive, for example, contained 
four ministers who were subsequently barred from office. 
Many of the men affected by the terms of the purge 
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were allowed to retire voluntarily, a concession which 
protected their rights to pensions, benefits, and honor; 
and made it easier for them to return to public life at . 
later date. Numerous other violations of the spirit and 
letter of the purge directive have occurred, and the occu- 
pation authorities, bearing no administrative authority, 
have been unable to do more than intervene in a few 
of the more flagrant cases, such as that of Icharo Hato- 
yama, president of the Liberal Party, who would have 
become Prime Minister if SCAP had not acted. 

Definite progress can be reported in the task of re- 
shaping the Japanese educational system along demo- 
cratic lines. Textbooks have been rewritten to eliminate 
the nationalistic myths of Japanese history. Some n:- 
tionalistic teachers have been purged, particularly from 
the higher posts. Training in judo, fencing, and bayo- 
net drill has been abolished, but the children continue 
to march to and from school in military uniforms. There 
is evidence that independent thinking is being en 
couraged, even in the lower grades, by means of group 
discussion. But few new teachers have been trained, an | 
the older ones complain that they cannot very well tea 
democracy when they have no opportunity to learn whit 
it is or how it works. In education, more than in any 
other field, reforms cannot be imposed from outside 
Encouragement must be given to the development of 
progressive teacher groups who can take over when the 
armies of occupation pull out. This development has 
scarcely begun. 


THE NEW CONSTITUTION 


Similar shortcomings may be noted in the political 
field. The new constitution is generally regarded as 
effectively laying the basis on which a Japanese demo 
racy could be built. MacArthur himself is largely re- 
sponsible for the prevalence of this idea, having called 
it ‘‘one of the great spiritual reformations of mankind." 
As a statement of democratic principles, it is, indeed, a 
remarkable document. The trouble is that it is essen- 
tially an American document. In an effort to by-pass the 
Four-Power Control Council, with its Soviet delegate, 
it was prepared in a few weeks by members of Mac- 
Arthur’s staff. The Japanese government not only had no 
hand in the final draft but was forced to accept it 
abruptly without discussion. 

Perhaps the most praiseworthy feature of the nev 
constitution is its guaranties of civil rights. No fewer 
than thirty-one articles are concerned with the “rights 
and duties” of the people as free citizens in a free state 
Article 19 declares, for example, that “freedom of 
thought and conscience shall be held inviolable.”” Artic!e 
21 guarantees ‘freedom of assembly, association, speech, 
and press.” Encouraged by SCAP directives insisting on 
these basic freedoms, the Japanese people were quick 
to take advantage of their new opportunities. Demon- 
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rations were held; new magazines and newspapers were 
started, reflecting various political views. 

This early spontaneous exercise of the basic freedoms 

hich we brought to Japan did not last long. Although 
CAP refused to permit the Japanese government to 
talled a censorshi > of its own. 


J 
’ ’ , - ’ - 
lt has also used its control of the allocation of 


ercise censorship, it in 
newsprint 
to assist the older conservative papers at the expense 
f the radical papers which mushroomed into existence 
the early days of the occupation. Undoubtedly, the 
anese people have a great deal more freedom than 
ey ever had eee Much criticism of the government 
till appears in the press. However, the Communist 
pogy has caused SC AP 


bill of rights by the Japanese poli 


to overlook certain violations ot 
ven to the use 
of force in breaking up strikes and popular demonstra- 
tions. Thus the Japanese can hardly be blamed if they 

feel that our interest in the protection of civil rights is 
often merely a pretext for encouraging the spread of 


American rather than Soviet ideas. 


LABOR AND MONOPOLY 


Yet, surprisingly enough, it is in the field of 
rclations that the greatest progress has been made in 
Labor 


have acted on the mage a 


laying the basis for a functioning democracy. 
udvisets on MacArthur's staff 
tion that the working class constitutes potentially th 
strongest support for a democratic regime in Japan. he 

pper class is thoroughly militaristic and reactionary; 
the middle class is weak; the farm population, although 
conservative and in- 
agement of the 


harshly exploited, is traditionally 
der the encour 
membership in Japanese labor 


different to politics. Un 
occupation authorities 
unions has risen from less than half a million to ap- 
proximately four and a half million, Most of the new 


unions have sprung up spontaneously in individual 
construc: 
the labor 
novement into channels that conform to American ex- 
Public demonstr 


lective bargaining has been enc 


plants. American influence has been generally 


tive, though efforts have been made to force 


perience ations have been ce 9 co! 


aged political ac 

on the part of labor has been held to a adaniol even 
though labor's political power is badly needed to ofl 
set the dominant reactionary influences in the govern- 
ment. 


1 


Parallel with the strengthening of Jabor have 


ocen tne 
} + 1! 


efforts of the occupation to intiints or limit drastically 


the power of the great pre-war and war-time industria 


and financial tycoons, the Zaibatsu. On paper, the steps 
f the largest of the Zai- 
batsu groups have been for cal to d 


taken seem impressive. Five 


issolve. The former 
leadership has been purged. The assets of the wealthiest 
families have been converted into ten-year non-negoti- 


ressive income-tax } rOogTam to 


able bonds, and a prog 
reduce the wealth and power of individuals in these 
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great family trusts is projected. hese measures, 


however, have actually been carried out. The absence of 


a strong middle class makes it difficult to find purchasers 


for the assets taken from the wealthy families. In the 


absence of government ownership, which has been re- 


jected by SCAP as socialistic, no one seems to know how 
the Zaibatsu’s property can be widely redistributed. 


Such success as SCAP has had in instituting demo- 
cratic reform has been seriously endangered by its 


1 


incapacity to deal with the grave economic prob- 


lems facing post-war Japan. As in Germany, these 


problems are complicated by the fact that a revival 
of industry carries the threat of restoring military poten- 
tial. Because 


of the divergence of views, reparations 


policy has not yet taken final form. This delay, in turn, 


has delayed presentation of a basic program of economic 


reconstruction. Another obstacle has been the Japa- 
nese government's failure to cope with the inflation. The 


rapid and uncontrolled rise in prices has been due largely 


es y mmoent'e ~ , } 1 1 a e 
to the governments attempt to meet the nigh costs of 
1 a ee te . . ‘ 1] } 
the occupation Dy printing money— possibly with the 


aim of discrediting the occupation. Last year the gov 
t § 


Y 
~ 


fnment incurred a deficit of 75 billion yen—<donsider- 
abiy more than the costs of the occupation. Currency in 
iT 


ee | — : > + 17> Sol 
circulation has jumped from 8 billion yen to 122 billion 


within twelve montis, 


FAILURE TO COMBAT INFLATION 
The defects in the administrative structure and general 
: are forcefully demonstrated by its 
SCAP is specifically 
strengthening the 


r nr 


failure to combat rising prices. 
: 
exempt from the responsibility of 


Japanese economy. But it is clear that without a strong 


cconomy the whole program of democratization is 
é 
~ } 2 liege = ! . ; ~¢) -¢ 
‘ ned to failure. In Ay ril, 1946, some of the | sser 
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I nese economy, with ade juate ta cation and a restora- 
ti »f export trade, would succeed today in checking the 
inflationary spiral, This would require s neces 1 Ameri- 
can financial assistance, which would mean re versing our 
original policy. Whether or not such assistance is ulti- 
mately given will not depend primarily on Japan's needs. 


It is more li 7 to depend on an appraisal of Japan's 
potential importance as an advanced industrial base in 
an Aaneslean Genet war. 

ynted with the 


Thus we are confr supreme paradox 


of our occupation policies. The democratic objectives of 
the occupation can be achieved only if the Japanese 
economy is restored, and the necessary American finan- 
cial aid is likely to be forthcoming only as a means 


of building up Japan as a bulwark against Russia. But 
if Japan is to be developed as an anti-Communist out- 
post, the occupation authorities must seek support, not 
from labor and other democratic elements, but from the 
reactionary military groups that they at first wished to 


destroy. 
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Although the effect of this paradox is clearly discern- 
the record to date j; 
For the most part, the 
original goals of the occupation have been kept in s 
Despite many blunders, substantial progress has b« 
made in most areas. However, the task of displacing t! 
firmly intrenched way of life of old Japan fs a gigar 


ible in our occupation policies 
not on the whole a bad one 


one and has scarcely been begun. There is much to F 
said at this stage for placing. this responsibility on t 
Unite r Nations, for as long as the United States has, in 


effect, full power, our policies will inevitably ref 


hassitean or ree interests. General MacArthur ! 
expressed a desire to turn over the administration of the 
occup ation to the U. N. If this is done before the Ameri- 
can nationalistic impact becomes too pronounced, 
high esteem in which MacArthur is held, both in this 
country and in Japan, may be confirmed by history. But 
most thoughtful observers will suspend judgement un 
it becomes apparent whether the seeds of democr 


ri 
which have been sown are to be permitted to mature. 


Coal’s be Balloon 


BY OSGOOD NICHOLS 


OHN L. LEWIS once said, “He who tooteth not 
his own horn, the same shall not be tooted.”” This 
year he was joined by a whole orchestra of mine 

operators, who were only too happy to accompany his 

inflationary solo about his theoretical 44! 

boost in the new coal contract in the belief that the 

louder the noise the more the audience would be willing 
to pay. 

j ast week the noise proved too much for President 
Truman. He pleaded with the coal and steel industries 
not to believe their own propaganda and hike up the 
cons imer’s bill out of all proportion to their increased 
costs He also tried to explain to the public how badly 
the miners and operators had misrepresented their new 
contract, Unfortunately, he does not appear to have been 
too successful in either of these well-meaning ventures. 

Once the miner's chieftain and the operators had 
settled the terms of their new agreement, conflict van- 
ished, and they joined in a campaign to bamboozle the 
average citizen, Each had something to gain by making 
the boost seem as extravagant as possible. Mr. Lewis 
likes to make the rest of the labor movement jealous of 
the armloads of bacon he brings home to his men and 





OSGOOD NICHOLS, formerly on the editorial sta 
of Fortune, is at present writing a report on labor-man- 
agement relations for the Twentieth Century Fund. 














-cent hourly 


is not averse to putting phony labels on empty packages 
The operators are not unduly shy about making a pret 


profit out of a wage increase. Let us open some of these 


packages and see what they contain. 

A little arithmetic shows how a 15-cents-an hour 
boost in the miner's pay became 44% cents in the head 
lines, The miner will take home only $1.20 more a da 
which, as President Truman pointed out, is in line wit! 
the wage increases that have been won in other basic 
ndustries. In addition to this he will get several benc- 
fits, none of which, however, appear in his pay envelope 
He will work an hour less a day, his work week being 
reduced to the forty hours set for other workers last 
year. The company’s contribution to his welfare and 
retirement fund will be boosted 5 cents a ton, or about 
30 cents a day. On paper he will now also have thirty 
minutes for lunch, instead of the theoretically inhuman 
fifteen. The miner, however, has never eaten by the clo 
and will not do so now. He takes his lunch deep into 
I ne with him and nibbles at it whenever work 15 
slack. He gets overheated digging coal and doesn’t like 
long perios is of damp, chilly idleness. 

To make all this look expensive, the U. M. W. ~ 
the operators translated it into a straight-time hourly rate 
which has only theoretical relation to what is in the 
miners’ pay envelopes. Under their old contract, the 
miners worked nine hours but were paid for the equiva- 
lent of ten, since overtime rates began after the seventh 
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liscern- ur. Their basic daily wage of $11.85 divided by 10 in the industry, this would represent a profit of some- 
date j; zave them an hourly rate’ of $1.18%2. The miners wil thing like 100 per cent on the wage increase. | Mr 
irt, the now work eight hours for $13.05. To get their new rate, Humphrey, as chairman of the board of Pittsburgh-Con- 
a sigh 1¢ should divide $13.05 by 842 (since the — hour solidation, the largest commercial coal compa: 
s | uld customarily be at time and a half), which gives world, is one of the lowest-cost producers in t! 
ing t $1.53%, or an increase of 35 cents an hour. try. It is anyone’s guess what a price his stock! ers 
rig The U. M. W. and the operators, however, Ove extracting for peace in coal. He justifies the increase in 
1 to | y could make 35 cents look like 441% « part by saying he must make the price lla big 
on t nding a penny. This magic was accot enough to cover the costs of his less effici f 
has rreeing to begin overtime rates after the cis The role of Good Samaritan seems quite pr 
ref] the seventh hour in the new contract. By W b steel prices? No one seems 
ur evice, they could now divide $13.05 by 8 in 2 accurat ely how much coal it takes to make a tor 
of the id publicize a rate of $1.63 an h ur, of an increase o Government figures show that it es 2 p s of 
Ar 2 cents. No money changes hands in thi coal, or about 1%3 tons, to produce the coke 
ad, t 1 shell game; yet the miners’ theoretical hourly pay for a ton of pig iron. In the process of making , 
in this ecomes higher. They cannot buy groceries with the ad- however, the steel companies get a lot of val 
ry. B tion, since they will take home only 15 cents more an _— products. This is probably more than offset by tl 
it ul ur in their pay envelopes, but it looks good on paper. they use around the mill for purposes other than making 
NOC! coke ul per ton of finis steel 
ure, Now we come to the more important question of | would seem to be good W rkable guess 
much the new contract increases the cost of ining coal. United States Steel, which holds the price umbrelia 
The operator will pay the miner $1.20 more a day for _ for its industry, gets its coal, as do most of its « 
1e hour’s less work, The amount this is going to ci tors, from its own coal mines. It will not be called upon, 
im per ton depends on how much coal the miner pro- therefore, to pay for Mr. Humphrey's umbrella. Con- 
juces in the shorter day. He averaged 5.90 tons per day _—-verting the increased cost of coal (3842 cents a ton) 
1946, and his productivity over the previous decade into steel costs, we get an increase of 57.8 cents 
increased at the rate of .13 tons a year. It is safe to con- The bill for United States Steel, of course, s! : 
ckages clude, therefore, that he was producit ng at the rate of 6 much lower than this because it has some of t! st 
pretty tons a day during the last months of the Krug-Lewis efficient mines in the country 
f the agreement. At the rate of $11.85 a day, this comes to Barron’s, the national business and financial weekly, 
$1.97 a ton. predicts an increase in steel prices of $5 a ton. Last Tues- 


1 hour How many tons will he produce in the shorter day? day, in Birmingham, Republic Stee 


> head- Nine hours underground is too long for efficiency, and Steel and Iron announced that they had boosted their 
a da some operators privately say they expect their men to pig-iron prices $3.50 a ton. United States Steel is 


I 
e wi dig as much coal in eight hours. Conia rative govern more cautious. On July 29 its Board of Directors will 
t basic ment economists estimate that the operators will get an meet and issue their second quarterly report for 1947, 


ben average of 94 per cent of previous production, instead which will probably show, despite the steel wage raise, 


relope of the 89 per cent they would get if output was de- hat the corporation is getting along handsomely. Indi- 
being creased in the same proportion as hours, Other lation cations are that it will make its decision about a price 
rs last besides lessening of fatigue go into this estimate, such increase at that meeting. 

e and as increased mechanization and an expected sharp drop Steel has one of its best peace-time markets in history, 





about in absenteeism. and by hiding behind the propaganda about the cost 


thir Using this estimate, we get an average output per the coal contract it could probably get away v 4 raise 

human miner of 5.64 tons a day, for which he will be paid fa profit on the bargain of between 

» clock $13.05. This comes to $2.31 a ton, or an increase in cost per cent. This would st un c 

p into of 33% cents a ton. To this must be added the 5 cents reases throughout the ny 

ork 13 per ton for the welfare fund, making a conservative! Oration, which has a gr ypportun 

't like estimated total of 38% cents. und inf e, for the better, the 2 
. conclude that the hea 





The day after President Truman asked the coal and 
7. and steel industries to wait and see how much their costs economy offers a better guaranty »€ United States $ 





by rite would increase before boosting their prices, Georg> future than short-term profiteering. If it t lows the 
in the Humphrey, who with Benjamin Fairless of United States President's suggestion and waits to see how m h its 


t, the Steel made the original bargain with Lewis, announced coal costs mount, the country will n uly get pe d 
quiva- that he had raised his prices an average of 75 cents 2 coal—which is no small contribution—but also may 


’ 


ton. If Mr. Humphrey were merely an average producet escape having 
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Late Summer in the Parks 


BY HORACE 


t heapest t o! f the most richly 


va i LAC CAI AL a Ua til 


re warding vacations available this 


summer iS a 

visit to a national park. This flat statement will 
be enthusiastically supported, I know, by the 22,000,000 
people who made the trek to one of the parks last year. 
In fact, the National Park Service 
this year in the 170 areas under its 


ven are National Parks; 


expects an even larger 
number of visitors 

ipe rvision Of these, twe nty-se 
the others are historical sites and monuments. 

Most of the big wild parks are in the West, far from 
populous regions. The only ones in the East are Acadia 
in Maine, Shenandoah in Virginia, and the Great 
Smokies in Tennessee and North Carolina. 

To most Americans, the thought of a visit to a national 


park conjures up a picture of Old Faith ful, the age 
geyser at Yellowstone Park. Old Fait! 


seventy minutes, the interval growing 


rful still spouts off 

uthfully every 
aes as the years pass. A thousand lesser geysers, 
weirdly beautiful hot springs, and an inspiring canyon 
are also to be seen in Yellowstone, oldest and largest of 
the national parks. 

Established by Congress in 1872 “as a pleasuring 
ground for the benefit and enjoyment of the people,” 
Yellowstone's huge tract covers the northwest corner of 
Wyoming, and runs over into Idaho and Montana. 
Bear, elk, moose, deer, and buffalo roam its wild up- 
lands. But there is no hunting. Visitors, however, may 
fish without a license, ride the trails, set up their tents 
in the camping grounds, or live comfortably in hotels 
and lodges. They are urged not to feed the bears, which 
the attendants say have only become a problem since 
they have been fed civilization’s candy bars, cracker- 
jacks, and picnic leftovers 

The park is open for motorists from May 1 to Octo- 
ber 15, and for travelers coming by rail from June 20 


at Yel- 


lowstone are as low as $5.50 a day for a double room 


to September 11, when the hotels close. Rates 


without bath, European plan Furnished cottages at the 


Mammoth Springs Hotel at the north entrance cost $4 
to $5 a day without food. Lodge accommodations on the 
American plan can be had for $10 a day for two. Coffee 
shops serve moderate-priced meals—t bre akfasts from 30 
cents and dinners for $1.25. The hotel will fry your 
fish at the rate of three for a quarter, four to six for 
50 cents. If you eat a dollar's worth of trimmings, 
it will fry the fish for free. Hardy souls can rent a 
hundred oddments of camping equipment, from a stew 
pan for a nickel a day to a blanket for 25 cents a night. 
Split wood is a quarter a bundle. Drivers can be hired 


for $7 a day; mountain guides and cooks at similar rates. 


SUTTON 


A typical two-and-a-half-d 


ay bus tour, including « 
meals and two nights’ lodging, costs $42.50. 

Yosemite National Park is 150 miles east of San 
Francisco and an easy drive from most points on the coast 
It has been somewhat commercialized because it ts 
ccessible, but it offers the striking natural beauty of ¢] 
Yosemite Valley, a mile wide and eight miles long 
and the spectacle of one of the highest free-leapin 
waterfalls in the world. The stream drops 1,430 fe« 
which, someone has taken the trouble to figure, is equa 
to nine Niagara Falls one on top of the other. 

Used by until this year, 
Yosemite is again open to the public all the year round 
north side of th« 


the navy as a rest center 


A typical hotel is the Awahnee, on the 
valley, which houses 200 guests. It charges $14 a d 
for a double room and bath, with meals. Yosemite Lod¢ 

a colony of redwood cabins which have baths and el« 
tricity, charges $3.50 a day per person. There are al; 
some 700 tents for rent from June through Fg 
$2 a day. Meals for tent dwellers run about $1. 

and showers in detached buildings can be enjoyed for 
nominal fee. You can ride the spr of Yosemite Vall 
on a saddie horse for $5 a day. Saddle and pack anima! 
guides, cooks, and ontieteeat-< can be hired for campin; 
trips in the High Sierras. 

Great Smoky Mountains National Park, midway bx 
tween Knoxville and Ashville, lately has drawn t! 
largest attendance of any of the government reservation 
In general, the Western parks offer better accommod 
tions, the Eastern ones being nearer to big cities, whe 
motorists can stay. The main hotel center for the Smokics 
is Gatlinburg, Tennessee, on the north side of the par! 
where varying comforts at varying rates can be veil 

The adjacent development of the TVA program has 
had a beneficial effect on the recreational facilities of t! 
Great Smoky Park. Construction of the magnifice: 
Fontana Dam created Fontana Lake, which stretci 
along nearly half the southern border of the reservatio 
The TVA ies cooperated in the relocation of sever 
roads important to the park. 

Experience gained in the Western parks is helping t 
National Park Service to steer clear of commercializ: 
tion in the Smokies, one of its newest ventures. It 
trying to preserve the traditional culture of the Ap 
palachians and the crafts of the mountain whites or hi 
billies. Old smokehouses, corn cribs, and log cabins a: 
being restored. Visitors can see Cherokee Indians, find 
some 1,200 species of flowering plants, view 200,0\ 
acres of virgin forest, and, what is not unimportant, keep 
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cool. 
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Del Yayo—Dilemma of the Left 








URING two weeks we have heard certain liberal 
voices, in various aocents, denounce Stalin and the 
Russians for having split the world in two. For those who, 


since the end of the war and even before, have been main- 

ning that no possibility existed of getting along wit! 
Russia, Paris was the pay-off. Molotov’s retreat to Moscow 
vided a final answer to the partisans of collaboration. 
; one of the more acute French commentators pointed out, 
5 is a case in which fant pis should read tant mieux. The 
ew York Times gave substance to this view by writing on 
j “Had Russia elected to participate in the scheme it 
zht have been difficult if not impossible for President 
man and Secretary Marshall to convince palaneas that 
American funds were being invested wisely and in the 
" (How ironical if, 


1 


itional interest of the United States 
ven me Russia out, Congress should refuse the funds!) 
Well, let us assume the record is clear and final: the 
bie rests on Moscow. For those liberals referred to above 
f vm most conservatives, the problem ends there. But the left 
—and here I am not referring to the Communists, whose 
position is also fixed on other grounds—cannot simply quit 
at this point and go to sleep. The first thing the left must 
lo is to analyze coolly in which kind of half-world it is 
going to move from now on. And, next, it must inquire 
whether a way can be found to put an end to this insane 
period of war without war. 

The half of the world that now carries the label “Western 
loc” és certainly not a region in which a genuine liberal or 
radical can—auntil the moment of shooting eperties- oy 
a pleasant holiday. That this is so is mainly the fault of the 
men in the State gies and the Foreign Office who 
i 2 the real policy the Western bloc. With a little 

20re imagination they could have made the polit tical climate 
of the new Allied coalition more tolerable for those who, 
inder the old one, fought for democracy. If they foresaw 
that one day the division now taking place was going to be 
nag tle they had-no excuse, for ——— for not find- 
ng a democratic solution for Greece and Spain 

All the stories about “international brigades” and a “red 
nvasion” will not succeed in overshadowing the situation in 
Greece, which has become, not only for leftists but for ordi- 
nary decent persons, unt bearable, In a cable from Athens the 
other day, Richard Mowrer summed it up in a few lines: 


With the arrival in Athens of Dwight P. Griswold, 
United States administrator of aid to Greece, Washington 
embarks on a policy aimed at containing Commurist 
pressure. That policy is being sabotaged even before it 
starts. The excesses of the rightist Greek governr 
arresting and peppery without warrants or vemel So- 





is mekiog new ; converts for “the Cotesia Diedioated 
rebels now fighting in the mountains. For many Greeks, 
it is not a question of political preference but of choosing 
between the risk of arrest and deportation as a regime 


— a ——— - z 





many of whose top officials collaborated with the Ger- 


mans or of escaping to the insurgent-held mountains 


On Spain the Western bloc is going to find itself in Sep- 
tember, at the General Assemb! y of the United Natic mS, 
a nasty fix. The Spanish issue is going to come up and unde 
greatly aggravated conditions. To begin with, the third 
great partner, France, will be found wholly out of a 


yree. 
aes 


ment with the Anglo-American policy toward Franco 
There is no possibility of normalizing relations between 
France and Spain while Franco is in power; this, even if 
no fighting breaks out in Spain. If an uprising should 
occur, as Lord gr seetionah has been steadily predicting, 


the tension within the Western bloc will become ac 

Greece and Spain may be me most sensitive and exposed 
nerves in the Western coalition, but they are not the on! 
ones. Germany is a more serious element of disunity. Regard- 
ing Germany, there is the old division between the British 
who underline the economic aspect of the problem, and the 
French, for whom security is the first consideration. There 
is the difference between the British Laborites, who remain 
faithful to the theory that only Socialist planning can resolve 
the problem of Germany, and the Americans, who favor free 


nterneice tempered 
Crire aise t sth Vit 


> 
i) 
2 
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As the London Economist said in its issue of July , “an 
American plan to base Eu ean re ul um a ( dan 
heavy industry built up as a cartel by private capital might 


well bring the Cor 





in the Ruhr.”’ The demand of the German parties for a 


share in the Paris conference fortified the impression that in 
the new division of Europe Germany was going to be the 
chief beneficiary. However, if traditional Amer an policy 
prevails, the actual German beneficiaries will not be the e Ruhe 
miners but the industrial barons and the new—or old— Nazis. 

And this leads to the cueneiel point for the lef I 
leadership of the Western bloc is bou rd to tend more and 
nore to the right, and current unc omfortable situations, as in 
the cases of Greece, Spain, and Germany, will multiply 


On the other pasa the Russians are not going to remain 


ek i in oe a 
id! le. ney Wil exp 2) i « | i i 
and contradictions of the Western bloc, at ne time 
} 14 } . > _—- - s* - - ¢ . + nv 
building up in the East in refo nationalization, 
: } 


Socialist planning, and a broad program of trade and cus- 
toms cooperation. The position of the Western left will 
become more and more ditha 
But there is a way out: an end to the situation that ough 
have been the beginning. That + 


ations. It has been the fault of all— 
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left as well as right—to have r ed the United Nations 
1 + 
in two years to a sort of wraneling Forum of the Air, instead 


of an instrument of peace. But it is the only place, outside 


} 1 ' . ill ee ee 
the field of battle, where East and West can s 1ee 
Tin a second article Mr. del Vayo 1 discuss the rela- 
» M a9 c/ ») 49 1 








f Al EVERYBODY’S 


BUSINESS 


BY KEITH HUTCHISON 


| World Bank on Wall Street 


HE first bond offering of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development proved a smash hit 


one— 





in Wall Street. Although the issue was a large 
50,000,000—the demand was still larger, and investment 
action of the amounts called 


houses were allotted only a 


for by customers’ orders. When dealings started on the 
Stock Exchange, 


and twenty-five-year bond 


bidding was lively for both the ten-year 
s, which opened premiums of 
two and over three points respe tively. 

In setting up the issue, the bank’s management took 
great pains to enlist the interest of security houses through- 
sublicity and educational 
campaign and, what is more important, offered commis- 


-$5 per $1,000 bond—on the twenty- 


out the country. They put on a big 5 


sions of 1/2 per cent 
ten-year issue. In 


commissions of 's 


five-year issue and 14 per cent on the 
bond underwritings, 
In addition, the securities them- 
selves were priced very attractively. The twenty-five-year 
bonds, which make up $150,000,000 of the total, carry 
a 3 per cent coupon, and the $100,000,000 of the shorter- 
term issue pay 244 per cent. Both issues were offered at par. 


ent corporate 


per cent have been normal. 


Such yields are well above the returns currently obtainable 
from first-class industrial bonds. So it is not surprising that 
insurance companies, savings banks, and other institutional 
which do not always find it easy to secure suitable 


among the eager buyers of 


investors, 
homes for their vast funds, were 
the new securities. 

Since such investors must give safety precedence over 
yield, their willingness to buy World Bank bonds shows 
that they regard these issues as well protected. And so, 
they are, provided we can keep the world from 
an economic tailspin. In the first place, the total lending 
power of the bank is limited to the total of its subscribed 
capital and accumulated surplus. Subscribed capital currently 
amounts to just over $8,000,000,000, of which one-fifth 
has been paid up, 2 per cent in gold or United States 
dollars and the balance in the currencies of the forty-four 
member nations. All or part of the remainder of the 
capital may be called up if required to meet the bank's 
liabilities. Of course, the obligation of members to meet such 
capital calls or to repay loans made to them depends on the 
“faith and credit” of sovereign states and is therefore not 
legally enforceable. On the other hand, as the bond pros- 
pectus points out, each member government has “a direct 
interest in the performance by every other member govern- 
ment of its obligations to the bank.” In addition, while the 
credit rating of some of the members is none too good, 
that of the nations subscribing more than two-thirds of the 
capital has never been questioned. The United States share 
alone is 34.23 per cent. 


indeed, 


The NATION 


The reception given to the bond issue might seem to 


suggest that in fixing its terms the bank’s managers we 
But I do not think they can be criticiz 


must be remembered, pu 


over-rencrous. 
d 


on this account. They were, it 


on the market a new and strange security and appx 
for support to a notoriously conservative body of investo 
Ir. a deal of this sort, the margin between success 
failure is often a narrow one, and they could not affor 
On the contrary, they needed a resounding su 
to put the World Bank on the Wall Street map and 
smooth the way for future issues. 

We may therefore congratulate the president of the ban! 
, J. McCloy, and the group of banking executives he has 

cruited on a striking achievement. But we must ask th 

not to rest on their laurels. Now that they have proved 
their ability to augment their limited supply of dollars by 
raising capital in the American market, it is to be hop 
rh will put their dollars to work rather more raj 
han hitherto. In the year since the bank opened its doo 

t has made only one loan, $250,000,000 to France, whic! 
had asked for, and needed, twice that amount. Many oth 
member nations have put in requests for various amount 
totaling more than $2,000,000,000. Some of these may | 
granted in the near future, but the bank is proceed 
nost caution. 


In deciding which member countries are credit-worthy and 


with the utt 
which projects they put forward have a reasonable chan 
of be ing self-liquidating, the bank’s managers face a ¢ 
ficult dilemma, They are only permitted to lend mo: 


when adequate private finance is not available: that ru! 


out the best risks. On the other hand, they must ope: 
in accordance with sound financial practice and thus der 


assistance to many of the countries most in need of 


Moreover, the more the bank looks to American investors 
for lendable funds the more conservative it is likely to b 
As Sylvia Porter, financial editor of the New York P 
said a few weeks ago, when predicting a good reception fc: 
the bond issue, “It’s just because the World Bank 
what it was supposed to be, that the issue will be such a 
It’s just because its loan policy is now on ¢! 
‘calculat ed- risks’ basis that our giant 
ate warming up.” 


Success, 
‘sound-business,’ 
vestors 

However, can prove 
today’s weakened economic world. It is no use deciding to sit 
only on the most solid chairs when the foundations of t! 
house are cracking. With all Europe threatened with ec 
nomic collapse, the distinction between countries which 
are good risks and those which are bad becomes academic. 
Unless steps are soon taken to underpin the whole structure, 
bankruptcy and revolution may be the Continent’s common 
lot. As receiver, Mr. J. Stalin probably would not give 
much consideration to the World Bank’s claims. 

I am not suggesting that the World Bank could or 
should serve as Europe’s deus ex machina. It has neither the 
resources nor the authority to undertake the kind of jo 
envisaged by Secretary Marshall's proposals. But speedy a 
tion on some of the applications for reconstruction loans it 
has long been pondering would help to keep Europe breat!- 
ing while broader plans are being ground through the slow 
mills af American democracy. 


“safety first” a dangerous maxim in 
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KS and the ARTS 








A Man of Feeling 


THE INNOCENT EYE. By Herbert 
Read. Henry Holt and Company. 
$3.50. 
ERBERT READ 
poetry and critical prose. Follo j= 


has _ written 


the advice of Coleridge, he tells us, 
took in order 

» be a writer in his leisure hours. He is 
phenomenon, more familiar in 
gland than in this country, of the 
ite functionary and man of letters in 
For many years he was an official 
the British Treasury and for many 
years a Curator of ceramics in the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum. But he re- 
nained always, it is clear, primarily a 
man of letters, with a voracious interest 
in all the world’s literature in all its 
genres. He remained throughout the 
littérateur who, partly as a result of his 
work in the museum, came to be a 
writer and to be known most widely as 
an effective critic of art and the arts. 
But it is clear from these pages that he 
had ambitions to be a novelist, though 
his novels have remained projects, and 
that his heart is with poetry, though his 
published poems have not been the 
chief source of his influence or reputa- 


“regular employment’ 





tion. 

What we have here, then, is the in- 
tellectual autobiography, almost too in- 
tellectual for one who proclaims himself 
a romantic and a man of feeling. It is 
the story of the sources of his bei ng of 

re for whom art is the center and actu- 
i of life, and poetry the center and 

uality of art. His book is largely the 
account of the steps in the development 
of a man who has such feelings and has 
come to such conclusions. It is the nar- 
— of the innocent eye, innocent in 
he childhood before experience, simple 
again in the ardent discipline ‘of 
achieved aesthetic insight. 

There are several grounds on which 
this book, of uneven distinction, has 
claims to critical attention. Mr. Read is 
in the first place in some way an index 
to a period. In the twenties he was a 
close literary associate of a group which 
included the Sitwells, Siegfried Sassoon, 
T. S. Eliot, Ford Madox Ford, Richard 


Aldington. While he was still at the 
front in France during World War I, 
he was one of the anonymous editors of 
and Letters, be de- 
scribed as a sort of aeTRge rs of 
Horizon. It conveys vividly the climate 
of st feeling in the England of 
twenty-five to thirty years ago. 
Secondly, Mr. Read's autobiography 
| claim to inter- 
for all his 


Arts which might 


has a special sociologica 
est. Mr. Read's background, 
fastidious cultivation, is not the familiar 
one of the typical English aesthete. He 
did not come from a well-to-do family 
or go to E on and Oxford. He has not 
the public-school manner, which even 
the rebellious aesthetes have so often 
hy i as their stamp. He was born and 
spent the first nine years of his life on a 
farm, in a remote corner of Yorkshire. 
The most evocative and most convinc- 
ing part of his memoir is that dealing 
with the house and garden, the moors 
and woods, the cycle of the seasons, the 
growing of things, the killing of ani- 
mals by men and by one another, the 
vividness of country scenes as these 
were touched and seen and felt by the 
uncorrupted awareness of a sensitive 
child. Mr. Read, indeed, attributes to 
this early vividness of his farm ee 
ted sense of t 
“immediacy and contact 


ence his later sophistica 
importance of 
in art and life.” 
Herbert Read's father 
boy was only nine years old, and from 
had another kind of experi- 


died when the 


there on he h 
ence not familiar in the history of the 
al in England 


an orpl 


modern literary intellectu: 
He spent two years at 





ked for several years as clerk 
bank in Leeds. Himself so 


e could not afford tram fare, 


He wor 
in a savings 
poor that h 
he walked miles throug! 
came to know the life of the very poor. 
Against his family’s ca 
managed somehow to get to the univer- 
Leeds, 


' 
h the slums a 


utious advice he 
sity, the University of which 
with its random electives and its large 
like an America 

provincial university than like the cliché 
Oxford. He served in 
despite | 


courses seems more 
cancpesien of 


\4 Vorld W 
pacifist sentiments, and his accounts of 





ac I as 


“The Raid,” 


book in England, 


previously printed as a 
“Retreat” 


felt truth 


and of 


stitute munor Classics of the 


about war € xperience. 


Throughout, this is the case history of 


a non-snob English intellectual wt 


Wwse 
background is nearer that of Priestle; 
or Arnold Bennett than of Cyril Con- 
nolly or Desmond MacCarthy, and it is 
marked by an earnest, almost plodding 


Mr. Read 


seems to have read everything of 


industriousness in reading 


re mn 


portance in modern literature in all lan- 
guages, although, again atypical, 
seems to be rather sketchy on the classics 
and to have little Latin and 
There is one erraticism or 


. . 
less Greek 


other 


rather scantiness of reading which ac 
counts for some of the lack of clarity « 
the author's leading ideas, namely, in 


philosophy. He 
with Nx 
late one 
little 
totle or of 
piticists. Mr. 


had an early infatuation 
have had a 

There 1s 
none of 
slid British 


Read obviously sets great 


etzsche and seems to 
Kierkegaard 
— 


the g00 d, 


with 


evidence of 


store by a few of his chief intellectual 
them thoneh he ic not reful + ie 
heme s, though he is not careful to de- 
+ } ° } 1 » bh ao62 £ 
fine his terms. He declares he is a ro- 


» « ] P } 1, } 1 ae Je 
and an idealist and depends on 


the vague aura of those words to 


: 
us what he means. But if he is not cuite 


rigorous, romani 


SVL 


s perhaps a 
i 4 





should be, suggestive. I use the term in 
both a praising and depreciative sense 
Mr. Read makes suggestions and t 
they mbrations, not ve 
clea not consiste 
with each other. His last chapter is 
called—how English men of letters love 
relatively obscure classical images 


The Adamantine Sickle. The sickle is 
reaso It is e same sickle ‘whi 

E 1 gave Cronos and with wv : 

m ited the D e Father Such a 
weapon is reason, which alone can s 
de rc and lead to an Ethio , 
TOCK B $ we wie | t} ”A 

[ at Geais xX only i -- 
and that new beings, the $a : 
muses of our insp m, 2 tfc i 
the carnag B our exD eC. says 
Mr. Read, is f of « i ) ; 
the ¢ of art to recon : 
and it cannot do that until it passes be- 
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suggestion 
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rhythms whi 
and the rhyt 
bei 44 | can 
means wh ? 
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! I am a lit clearer 
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that has some sip 
c e ire of ultimate 
1d I see some gleam of 
n his notion tl there is 
in analogy between the 


h make the patterns of art 


hms of life and of ultimate 
inderstand what Mr. Read 
he preaches as the goal of 
the life which is non- 
nourishment of creative 

} npathize with him 

s to “li in accord- 
nature,” but not when he 


over is containec 
If.” I do not quite know, 
ver known, what Mr. Read 
“sense of glory,” to which 
and which he somehow 
freedom. 
the 


to describe the ideal of a 


creation and 


think he needs term 


would make freedom pos- 


There is a curious admixture of refer- 
ences to Kierkegaard, surrealism, Berg- 
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Christian Significance 
of KARL MARX 


By ALEXANDER MILLER 


Written primarily for 
Christians who want to un- 
Ni derstand Communism— §§ 
WY whether they accept Marx- 
NY ist theory or not—this book 
insists that Communism is a 
WY momentous 
) Christians are bound totake f 
NY into account. So the author N 
does not set up a straw man f§ 
NY in order to knock him down. WY 
N He exposes the readertothe 
full impact of Marxism and 
contemporary criticism of 
Marxism, and lets him make 
up his own mind. This stim- 


presents a challenge to all 


$1.75 at all bookstores 
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son, Whitehead. Mr 

his closing paragraph to devote his “in- 
j é I 

tellectual energy in 

a 


him i to 


Read promises in 


the years that 
left [to “elucidation” « 
ser-real art’’ is. Meanwhile his 


‘ 1 , ge ° af 
book exhibits the virtues and limits of 


the not q philosophical literary 
mind. W e he is most a man of Iet- 
ter is when he its telling his own 


story, he is best. 


Mr. Read ought to be 
less—or considerably more—of a phi- 
losopher if he is going to plumb the 
great questions of the relations of art 
to morals and politics and metaphysics. 
As it is, he illustrates some of the more 
foggy qualities of what is generally sug- 
gested by the term “romantic,” some of 
the baffling obscurities of the literary 
man out of his depth. 

IRWIN EDMAN 


The “Middle Ground” 


THE BALKANS, FRONTIER OF 
TWO WORLDS. By William B. 
King and Frank O’Brien. Alfred A. 
Knopf, $2.50. 


HIS book is the deposit of several 
E poe reporting from various 
Balkan capitals by two correspondents 
for the Associated Press. The bulk of 
it summarizes the course of polit- 
ical events in Yugoslavia, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Albania, Turkey, and Greece 
during the past five or six years. The 
authors add occasional snippets of back- 
ground information—larded with some 
misinformation—sketch leading polit- 
ical personalities, and make various ob- 
servations on the world significance of 
recent Balkan developments. 

The theme of the book is the dis- 
appearance of the “middle ground” be- 
tween Russia and the United States in 
the Balkans. Both Russia and the United 
States, according to the authors, up- 
hold a philosophy of society and gov- 
ernment which is thought to be “good 
for everybody, everywhere.” In this they 
see the seeds for a sort of religious 
struggle, which might even lead to 
eventual war. Trying to assess responsi- 
bility, King and O'Brien hold Russia's 
insistence that only Communist govern- 
ments can be friendly governments to 
be the principal factor in smashing the 
Socialist parties of the Balkans and thus 
destroying the “middle ground.” 

The book is markedly uneven in 


The NATION 
workmanship and detail. The chapters 
on Rumania are the most enlighter 
and coherent, and Yugoslavia is w 
treated. At the other extreme, three p 
for Albania, and 
chapter that 
padded out with only vaguely releva 
naterial. Greece, too, is described wit 
out understanding, very largely in ter: 


¢ 


of the personal ups and downs of 


1 
a r heal fo 
agrapis SUTTICEe 


devoted to country 


royal family. 

The sty vivid 
natural; but in other passages it becom 
irritating or even ludicrous with in 
metaphors or flippant generalizatior 

The nature of their work for a v 
service required the authors to 


style is sometimes 


almost exclusively in the various Balk 
capitals within a few minutes’ reach 

the telegraph. In consequence provi: 

life largely escapes their attention. C 
sideration of economic conditions is a! 
practically absent from the book, sa 
for an account of 
manipulations of Rumanian oil 


Russian financi 


other resources, This omission inevitab! 
prevents the reader from obtaining 
sound understanding of the politi 
events described. 

Such criticism is perhaps unfair, 
the authors hardly pretend to preset 
complete and balanced picture of Balkan 
society and government. The book d 
provide a summary of recent eve: 
neither more nor less reliable than 
reports which appear daily in our new 
papers. As such it serves as a use! 
recapitulation and can well be used to 
refresh memories jaded by the comp! 
ities of Balkan events. 

WILLIAM H. MCNEILL 


The Films of a Nation 


FROM CALIGARI TO HITLER. 
Psychological History of the Germ 
Film. By Siegfried Kracauer. Prin 
ton University Press. $5. 


HE thesis of this unusually int 
B bet book is that the Germ 
Ims of the twenties were filled « 
premonitions of the German totalita: 
anism of the thirties: that Hitler ar 
as the resolution of psychological dilc 
mas which had been reflected in t! 
German movies and which account 
for both their greatness and their de- 
cline. The films of the Weimar Repub- 
lic, Dr. Kracauer argues, constitute 4 
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aa, inique monologue intérieur. They re- This is an extraordinarily fruitful and themselves with a sensitive and discern- 
{3 al developments in almost inaccessible stimulating approach. It is probably in- ing eye. Not the least part of the joy 
fea syers of the German mind.” evitable that a pioneering work like in reading “From Caligari to Hitle: 
a Dr. Kracauer illustrates his theme by ‘From Caligari to Hitler’ should have lies in its evocation of vivid and happy 
me » readable account of the evolution of a number of overstatements and over- memories long out of mind—the sa: 
a” German film industry and of the simplifications in applying the approach; donic brilliance of “Die Dreigros 
q . cation of the masterpieces. He knows but this should not deter anyone from oper,” the tinkling charm of “D 
ht ich of the story at first hand; aad he reading the book. The main trouble, of Drei von der Tankstelle,” the passion- 
has the advantage of direct testimony course, is that Dr. Kracauer knows in ate good will of ‘“Kameradschaft,”” the 
from other participants, particularly advance which dreams panned out. bitter rig of “Der Blaue 
id some fascinating material from Hans Nazism provides him with convenient Engel,” the neurotic intensities of 'M.” 
abe Janowitz on the background of “The criteria for determining the “basic” film Sixty-four illustrations add substance to 
he Cabinet of Dr. Caligari.” ‘“‘Caligari,”” themes of the twenties; and one cannot these memories. 
: f course, presented the terrible choice avoid the impression that he is reading ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, JR. 
between tyranny and chaos in its most back from the actuality to the corre- 
hs radical form; but this theme was almost sponding fantasy. 2 Streamlining Congress 
, obsessive with the film-makers of the Thus, were the United States today PR ih. aw, 
Ba ) ' r A TWENTIETH-CENTURY CON- 
sat classical period. Kracauer demonstrates under a fascist dictatorship, an acute GRESS. Be Estes Kefanver and Tad 
or onvincingly its reappearance in “Dr. Indonesian critic might point out how ia e A “4 % heal, - 
ae Mabuse,” in “Waxworks,” in “Nibe- Hollywood’s obsession with horror and Levit — Se, ee Seas. C2 
ae lungen,” in “The Last Laugh.” violence revealed the inevitability of HE long-delayed Legislative Re- 
Se The period of slow decline after 1924 fascism: how the cult of the gangster Tee tion Act of 1946 was only 
“id ume about when inner conflict pro- foreshadowed the secret police, how the a promising beginning in the stream- 
oy duced, not renewed questing, but stag- Boris Karloff films showed the frenzied lining of a horse-and-buggy Congres 
i nation and paralysis. Writers and direc- flight from reason, how the psychiatric Representative Kefauver and Dr. Levin 
oi tors sought to evade or to mufile the vogue disclosed the deep sickness in the now present in a simple, readable, and 
er nanswerable questions. Gradually, in American soul. Sunnier political devel- comprehensive fashion the necessary 
a“ ie last days of the republic, films dis- opments, however, might reveal that next steps. 
. played forebodings of totalitarianism, Bing Crosby really embodied the “basic” Their catalogue of overdue reforms 
™ a subconscious dream becoming in- American fantasy. Dr. Kracauer, in is a stad one—the strengthening of 
: . reasingly attractive as a substitute for short, has oversystemat:zed his inter- 1 of 
_ the agonies of individual responsibility, pretations and omitted the elements at the 
= Finally the fantasies which animated the which should be fundamental in any per 
el = — . . + SS a — 
aa flms—and often contradicted their psychological analysis—the element of ¥ s on of execut ve agencies, scrapping 
2 formal theses—came to full and bloody ambiguity. of the seniority rule im committee as 
he ‘e, and Germany carried out what had Still he has written a challenging signments, a regular question-answer 
| ae heen anticipated by its cinema from the book. And he has looked at the films period for Cabinet members, reducin 
eg beginning. “'Self-appointed tig, 
5m; ceed hasaamiieae Susade teas | SR RATNER EET 
ve murder. Raving Mabuses committed 
— fantastic crimes with impunity, and mad “i d ht dly th bigg t b g i f A fl ti y ” 
Ivans devised unheard-of tortures.” ngouate G biggest Dargain OF an intiation year. 
‘i ; —N. Y. TIMES BOOK REVIEW 
The book's premise, of course, is that 
the films of a nation irresistibly dis- THE SHAPING OF THE 
ER close its dominant psychological dispo- 
ern sitions. Films reflect the national men- 
Pris tality more directly, Dr. Kracauer would 
even afgue, than any other form of 
artistic expression. They are collective By LOUIS M. HACKER 
Por products; hence the very process of “If really we are to know the heritage which has been passed down to 
4 creation tends to suppress individual us—to know it intimately and dearly ... it is imperative that such 
salt peculiarities in favor of traits common books be read from cover to cover. Not only will such reading prove 
p to many people. Moreover, they must singularly rewarding for its entertainment \ alue, but it will also prove 
ra gratifyingly revealing. —Philadelpbia leguirer 
a appeal to anonymous multitudes and so a 
cl ies! os 2 - 1248 pages, 2 volumes, boxed, $7.50 
a the — — a gee. pe desires. en am 
I i e story content alone sig- 
a" nificant; the en in technique, oh COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
eit ' Publishers of THE COLUMBIA ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Rep nature of the imagery, the style of the 
Sate ‘ editing are as revelatory as the meta- 


phors and cadences of poetry, 
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the petty tasks of both Congress and its 
members; there are other concrete sug- 
gestions. 
Congress and Congressmen suffer 
from too much work and too little time. 
And yet the solutions are relatively easy 
of accomplishment. At least 15 per cent 
of the meeting time of the House is 
consumed by roll calls which average 
about forty minutes each. Electrical 
voting, now practiced in eleven states, 
drain 


will eliminate this unnecessary 


of Congressional time and _ simulta- 
neously end teller votes which allow 
Congressmen to vote in anonymity. 
Only stubborn inertia stands in the way. 

Another 10 per cent of the five-hour 
daily sessions is used up in the rela- 
tively trivial bills for the District of 
Columbia. Home rule for the District 
will allow Congress to function as a 
national legislature. Representative Ke- 
fauver does not explain, however, that 
one reason for the refusal to allow Dis- 
. trict suffrage is fear of the Negro voters 
(28 per cent of the District popula- 
tion). 

The average Congressman is similarly 
overburdened—but with non-legislative 
tasks. Eighty per cent of his time ts 
spent in running errands for his con- 
stituents, interceding with executive 
agencies on their behalf. He has thus 
become a Washington representative 
rather than a member of Congress. Yet, 
these duties are important not only to 
insure his reelection but because with- 
out such help our immense and com- 
plex government will become a bureau- 
cracy, inaccessible to the citizen. 

An administrative assistant at $8,000 
a year has recently been provided for 
each Senator, but the House has hesi- 
tated to authorize similar aides because 
of a fear of misunderstanding by voters 
back home. When the House, however, 
selects its employees by a merit system, 
no one will begrudge the added ex- 
pense. 

Congress suffers from an inferiority 
complex in dealing with the sprawling 
executive branch, a neurosis which en- 
genders suspicion, fear, and often 
hatred. The authors’ remedy, however, 
of a fortnightly two-hour question-and- 
answer period, each session being de- 
voted to one agency, would allow each 
department head less than two hours a 
. year. The English practice of a daily 
. period for written questions addressed 





to any government official is more fiex- 


ible and promises more informative and 
lively Thus _interpellations 
could be held from 10 a.m. to noon, 
before the regular session began, with 
attendance voluntary, A veritable man- 


sessions. 


ual of procedure for determining what 
‘are fair questions already exists in the 


House of Commons practice. 

Space does not permit further dis- 
cussion of the book’s many other sug- 
gestions, which deserve the widest circu- 
lation and study. 

The authors’ program for legislative 
reform should be pushed by all those 
concerned with strengthening demo- 
cratic processes in America. Congress 
cannot hope to function in an atomic 
age unless its creaking machinery is 


modernized. WILL MASLOW 


“Into the Sun” 

CONSIDER THE LILIES OF THE 
FIELD. By Erico Verissimo. Trans- 
lated by Samuel Putnam. The Mac- 
millan Company. $3. 


ITHIN the last few years two 
Lztin American novels which 


won fame in their own countries have 
appeared in translation in the United 
States. The first was “Bay of Silence,” 
by Edward Mallea of Argentina. The 
second is “Consider the Lilies,” by 
Erico Verissimo of Brazil. Both were 
written before the war by men of a 
similar age who had spent their youth- 
ful years in Europe. Both deal with 
characters and problems in their re- 
spective homelands and show traces of 
European influence in their techniques. 
For North American readers the books 
shed light not only on the pre-war state 
of major fiction in the Southern capi- 
tals but on the differences of attitude in 
Argentina and Brazil. 

Verissimo’s novel, which was issued 
first in Porto Alegre in 1938 and has 
just been published here in a vigorous 
if uneven translation by Samuel Put- 
nam, went through eight Portuguese 
editions in the first two years, and is 
said to have reached the 100,000 mark 
—a record in Brazilian publishing. It 
was translated almost immediately into 
Spanish, and its appearance in English 
is late. It is a love story with socio- 
logical overtones. Its hero is a bright 
boy named Eugenio Fontes, son of a 
poor tailor and a patient mother, who 





grows up under the pressure and shaine 
of poverty. He escapes from both by, 
marrying one of those frigid heiresses 
with intellectual pretensions who see: 
to hold great fascination for Latin 
novelists, 

Eugenio holds a degree in medicine, 
but his clinic is supported by his wealthy 
father-in-law, and his practice is a 
fashionable pretense. His marriage is 
outwardly brilliant, inwardly a sham. 
He makes a friend’s wife his mistress 
as a means of consolation, and his own 
wife finds sadistic satisfaction in psy- 
choanalytic dabblings. (The emphasis 
on intellectual pyrotechnics is marked 
in both books.) Suddenly a wise and 
saintly teacher to whom the young doc- 
tor had made love when they were both 
in school—and by whom he had had 
a child—sends for him on her death 
bed. The revulsion against false valucs 
which her death creates in him tu: 
him back to his profession of medicine 
as a way of life. He breaks with wi! 
wealth, and mistress and sets about 1 
deeming his soul by hard work amo: 
poor patients. The last sentence in | 
book, robbed of its classic implications 
in the English translation, bows 
Ibsen and Echegaray with father 
daughter going out “into the sun.” 

Eduardo Mallea’s novel, reviewed 
1944 when the English version, much 
cut, appeared here, was also a lo 
story, but of a different type, outward! 
more sophisticated, inwardly more co 
fused. The tale moved from Buen 
Aires to Paris, Brussels, London, an 
by means of the misty stream-of-co: 
sciousness technique explored the her 


political attitudes as well as his spirit 
longings. Very little happened outs: 
the hero’s mind, and what happen 
inside was more important in proc 
than in result. Some saw in the author s 
passionate yearning for Argentinian 
self-assertion an incipient fascism, but 
that, too, was far from clear. From the 
artistic point of view the style patte 
lost in translation, was a more ii 
portant achievement than the plot 
the creation of character. 

The Brazilian novel is hopeful, pr: 
tical, constructive, sentimental. T! 
Argentinian novel was confused, fi 
of passion and frustration on a nationa! 
as well as a personal plane. Indeed, the 
two attitudes and viewpoints seemed to 
merge, and therein lay the potentia! 
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ver. It is, of course, not fair to com- 


» the two books as typical of the 


iling states of 


two 
and 


ullowance must be made for events 


ries from 


were written. Nevertheles 


be overlooked that Verissimo’s 





ning from mixed 
stock, saw "the ee rms. 
whereas Mal 
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learly, “a's jejune 
get- 
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American 


eyes in lt 
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rtly it is due to a time lag which 
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here before 1920. His bui 


es all for a skyscraper might still 


a burgeoning city which has 
yet achieved one but is still hopeful. 
would ha 
1. In this novel Verissimo presents 
danger of United 
$ Ways—a g pull which 
th Brazilians and Argentinians feel. 
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Economic Warfare 


THE HIDDEN WEAPON. 
Gordon and Royden Dangerfield. 


> 


Harper and Brothers. $3.50. 


By David 


VALUABLE and interesting ac- 
count of the varied aspects of eco- 
1omic warfare in World War II written 
>y two men who served successively as 
ief of the Blockade Division of the 
Foreign Economic Administration. It 
leals not only with methods of enforc- 
ing the long-distance blockade of the 
Axis powers, but also with such matters 
as preclusive buying of useful materials 
markets, the black lists, 
Is, and the “‘safe-haven 


neutral 
financial contr 
rogram,” the purpose of which was 
to thwart the Nazis’ efforts to salt down 
their loot in neutral The 
authors report with regret that this pro- 
limited suc- 


countries. 


ram met with a somewhat 
cess, 
Economic warfare had its exciting 
and glamorous moments, but for the 


} 1 


was a grinding job of re 
Aftee 


Pearl Harbor the task of squeezing out 


most part it 


t & 
search, statistics, and diplomacy. 
the enemy's economic life became the 
e United States 


joint — ibility of th 
in. The authors give consider- 


and Britai 


by] ' tee ee 
able space to the problems of collabora- 


or, 


i 
1 ae tr 
ween the two countries, most 0 


tion betw 
fe? oll er meecmaetes ties Irm 1. 
which were successfully surmountec 


book provide 


The final chapters of the 
luation of the effects of 


. 
briefly 


a realistic ev: 
economic 

the possibility that the U. N. might use 
if it is 


é 
warfare and discuss 


some of the same methods 
ever called upon to enforce economic 
sanctions against an aggressor. 


KEITH HUTCHISON 


Life at the Metropole 
OVER AT UNCLE JOE’S: MOSCOW 
AND ME. y Oriana Atkinson 
Bobbs-Merrill C ompany. $3. 
N ANGRY sea is 
Moscow and 
days, and is bringing n 
rest on the beaches of Park Avenue an .d 
the Kremlin Prospect. 
You wo, and relax under a 
hot July sun and reach out your toes in 
the contentment of a good stretch only 


lean 


h something hard and flat. It may 
memoirs of Davies's 
chauffeur, who learned about Moscow 
from the NKVD lads whom he kept 
supplied with Amerikanski pappirossi. 
Or it may be a sharp new play by Kon- 


+ , 
to touc 
\ ' 
pe the 


Joseph 


stantin Simonov, discovering in a rather 


naive way some of the things which 
the king of the muckrakers exposed in 
“The Brass 

Frankly, 
today you 
Moscow or Washington and let your 


" Many years ago 
state of the 


— 
check’ 


in the world 


can mame your poison in 


stomach be your guide—there is some- 


thing on the shelf for all tastes. 


With this warning let us have a quick 


. : ; ai 
look at a volume by the wife of the 
former New York Times correspondent 


Atkinson. It is 


boast not only a 


in Moscow, Brooks 


lor +} 


L | = 
seldom that a book can 


iS SO rewarding. 


title but a subtitle which 
When Oriana Atkin 


‘Over at Uncie 


trtlead 
suilU 


50n 
1 vo ' a. 
book Joe's” she was 


' 


obviously thinking of a place where you 


oniacdl : eae - 
could get a quick one 
i 


When she sub- 


titled it “Moscow and me” she seems, 
despite the modest capitalization, to 
have been thinkice primarily of “me.” 


} 
ee 


There is a unique pleasure in tl 


book for anyone who has ever had 


horror of living in the Metropole 


In Oriana Atkinson one feels certain 
that that strange nemesis of Russo 
American good-will, Jack Margol 
finally met his master. Many rre- 
spondents have retired from the Mos 
re yw bat ro n j . ’ a th 
beards about the M Opole and Ma 
golis inager of the Metropo 
menaverie 

Not so Oriana. She retired from . 


Metropole, 


, 
f equently the last battle of the 
correspondent in Moscow. can fail 
, 
pay trib » the indomita spirit « 
this yf 0 s wite. She stay 
, 
in the inst the impossib 
ee! } . wr | 
Ps > ri ous ’ 
| 
i b e “— 
mom«< ea r M I . 
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“CENTURIES OF INTOLERANCE” 


( The documented record of the ROMAN 
/ CATHOLIC CHURCH & ANTI-SEMITISM. 
Should be read by everyone who wants to 
know the reol sources of anti-Semitism, 
) end the rec! reason for fhe contingance 
) ef this phesomenon despite the increase 
ef education and enlichtenmen?. 


44 Pages of Documented Facts 25¢ 
5 copies for $1.00 

Special quantity prices to organizations 

AGORA PUBLISHING CO. 


DEPT. 7SINE 
120 LIBERTY STREET NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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Ru in of completely dis- the third, and the most interesting, an 
parate b. K2rO n an arrive at a work- essay on dolls, of consi derab} € symbolic 
s basis of understanding. There is a power; the fourth, a description of the 
on here for hard-collared folks like momentary intensification of a man’s 
(.corge Marshall and Viacheslay Mo- awareness of the world—‘“he had 
lotos HARRISON SALISBURY passed over to the other side of nature’; 
the fifth, an essay entitled Primal Sound, 

Five Pieces by Rilke partly concerned with a physical experi- 





meant, partly with poetry in general, and 


FIVE PROSE PIECES. Translated by , 1 ¥ : 
; ’ how the poet should widen and fuse 
r} N 4 \ rr Vi | I r OT +} ¢ rl . 
the various areas of sense perception. 
, ° y | , Z 
Gesat \ rKe of f r a ‘ Loitset . ?— 
“: The text is embellished, if that is the 
Maria R K I ( mineton P Ss. } \ ' 
word, by several, too many, ugly and 
F THESE prose pieces of Rainer incongruous woodcuts by Wightman 
Maria Rilke. the first is dated Williams. I do not think Rilke would 
1899, the last twenty years later; th have cared for these at all. 
ether three are undated. No Rilke item The ¢ ummington Press has issued 


is without interest. even those that de- the collection. ‘Two hundred nineteen 


rive from his silly side, which should copies of this book,” they say, ‘‘case- 
ind forgotten, as soon bound by the hand of Arno Werner, 
as possible, but which instead endear — will be for sale 5 May, 1947, from the 
him to the cults and lovers of the fancy- printers: 189 on Oxhead paper and in 


e pieces testify, half-calf, at $8.15; and 27, hand-col- 


be forgiven him, 


shmancy. These fiv 
again, to a sensitivity which learned to ored on Tunbr idg xe paper in half-p‘g- 
outgrow the morbid, and a meditative ei at $16.20." Also, “From the 
insight which could make the pathetic woodblocks cut by Wightman Williams 
fallacy look like the gospel truth. One and types composed by Harry Duncan, 
of them is a sad little tale of a boy with 271 copies are by them printed and 
a weak heart dying under the rigors of numbered as follows: 1 through 4, 
each with an original drawing tipped 
another a two- or three-page vignette in, on Curfew paper, and vii through 
xxxvii on Tunbridge paper being col- 


a gymnasium class in a military school; 


about a man taking a walk with a dog 


The NATION 


ored by hand, 1 through 203 on Van 
Gelder Oxhead paper, and 204 through 
234, in wrappers, on Various papers.” 
Without wishing either to glut the 
market or to offend the readers of The 
Nation with vulgar compliments on 
their purchasing power, the reviewer 
hereby states that he will refuse no rea- 
sonable offer for copy number 228. 
ROLFE HUMPHRIES 


Food, Food, Everywhere 


TOMORROW'S FOOD. By James 
Rorty and N. Philip Norman. Pren- 
tice-Hall. $3.50. 


HY in a land of plenty is there 

widespread malnutrition? Why 
in a world full of scientific knowledge 
regarding nutrition is there starvation? 
Why should millions of people b 
forced to subsist on the equivalent of 
1,500 calories a day, or less, not to 
speak of inadequate variety and cho 
of food? These and other matters are 
discussed by Mr. Rorty and Dr. Norman 
in their book, which, though it is some- 
what repetitious, is full of interesting 
material; and they come to the sensible 
conclusion that a good deal cf poverty 
and malnutrition would disappear with 
more—much more—and wiser govern- 
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t control. They point to the TVA, 

2 beacon directing all other efforts. 

ey emphasize the remarkable 

t in England during res terrible war 

rears the children were better fed, and 

efore healthier, than during the 

rs preceding World War II, because 

government, 

ich in turn sought the advice of nu- 
erts, not fakers. 

in theie 


fact 


sntrol forced upon the 


ional ex cperts—exp 
But why must the authors 
‘rness to expose weaknesses also in- 
ve in—as tl 1€y appear to me—unwar- 

ited attacks? What justification is 
Food and Nu- 


National Research 


» for criticizing the 
tion Board of the 
yuncil, a body which within the limits 
its authority did a magnificent job? 
The authors condemn—and « 
my Opinion—many of the 
food advertising 
some extent they 


‘orrectly, 
claims 
by the various 
but to 

iemselves are also at fault when they 


raternities, 


idorse views which are open to doubt. 
elation of cholesterol 


or example, the 
to hardening of the arteries and the con- 

ction between the amount of sugar 
‘consumed and the development of 
liabetic condition are not the proved 
“facts” which they are made to appear 
n this book. 

But there remains much to praise in 
“Tomorrow's Food,” particularly those 
portions of it which emphasize such 
matters aS unnecessary waste and mis- 
leading advertisements. 

BENJAMIN HARROW 


Briefer Comment 





GUAM AND ITS PEOPLE. By Laura 
Thompson. Princeton University 
Press. $5. 


HIS new and up-to-date edition of 
"Tae Thompson's standard work on 
Guam, its history, culture, institutions, 
and current problems, is most timely. 
As readers of John Collier's recent 
article in The Nation will remember, 
the future of Guam now lies on the 
knees of Congress, which is called upon 
to decide whether its inhabitants are to 
be allowed self-government or are to 
remain under naval dictatorship. Let us 
hope that some members, at least, will 
read Miss Thompson’s sober, detailed 
analysis of the fruits of naval rule. If 
they do they should have little difficulty 





minds on how to 


HENRY 
Elaine Sanceau. 
Company. $3.50. 


HE Infante D. Henrique of Portu- 
gal, who owes his well-known 


nickname to a nineteenth-century British 
straddled the gulf between 
the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 
In the spirit a the first he crusaded 
against the Moors and wore a hair shirt; 
d he was the 


THE NAVIGATOR. By 
W. W. Norton and 


biographer, 


as a forerunner of the secon 
patron of astronomers and geographers, 
the promoter of explorations of the At- 
lantic islands and Ww est Afric 
for the discoveries of 
In this 


a which 
paved the way 
Vasco de Gama and Columbus. 
new account of his life and times, Miss 
Sanceau has mixed popularization and 
scholarship in acceptable proportions. 
But she should beware of a tendency to 
archness. K. H. 





B. H. 
HAGGIN 


Records 


T IS exceptional for Horowitz to 
play mphing as simply—and I 


would say as well—as he does the Song 
Without Words Opus 62 No. 1, en- 
titled “Sea Breezes,”” in his RCA Vic- 
tor album of Mendelssohn's piano music 
(Set 1121; $3.85). Normally it 1s im- 
possible for him to start a phrase with- 
out beginning to fuss with it, to twist 
it, to do everyth Dut ae it 
take its natural course and sh He 
could say I am judging by what are » aly 
my personal ideas of how a musical 
phrase should be played; and he would 
be right, except that those ideas are not 
something I dreame: up by myself: I 
got them from played 











> oe 


ing with it 








‘ } _— 
hearing parases 
g 





by a long succession of musicians; and 
today they are largely what I have 
learned from my more recent and, I 
think, more perc ve listening to the 





greatest musician of all. Agair 
witz could question the adequacy of my 
ears when I i tened; but it is 
enough for him to ask Toscanini how 
he would have his violins play the theme 
of Mendelssohn's Variations Serieuses, 
or Variation 14: I am sure it would not 
be in the mannered, t 
Horowitz's playing of 


easv 


torturing s tyle of 


them, but with 








subtle inflection 
flow. 

Entirely apart from this is the extra- 
ordinary mastery of the piano 
many people are excited by and con- 
fused into thinking mastery of the 
music. For them the set includes a per- 
formance of Horowitz's further pyro- 
elaboration of a Liszt mona- 


which 


technical 


strosity—some variations on the Wed- 
ding March from the “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’ music. The piano is 
excellently reproduced; but some of the 
surfaces in my set are noisy, and the 
side with the march wavers badly in 
nr h 


Victor also offers some of 
Thomson's music for the film 


The Plough That Broke 


the Plains’’— 
all of it impressive in the way it is made 
and sounds, and two sections, “Cattle” 


ulation,” fine pieces of music 


by themselves, but the res | Mit 
eat ae ahmed 
without suficient interest in ; own 


Operations to be hear 
quences in the films. Stokowski’s per- 
formance Bowl 
Orchestra seems good and is beautifully 
reproduced (Set 1116; $2.85). 
One accepts the orchestratior 
Chopin's piano p ! 


with the Hollywood 





t 

“Les Sylphi les,” bu it it they 
seem to me pointless; and in the RCA 
Victor set (1119; $3.85) Fied! ers per- 
formances with the Boston ‘Pops’ Or- 
chestra are insensitively fast aod not 
well reproduced—to say nothing of the 
insertion, between one statement of the 
A major Prelude at the end of side 3 
and another at the beginning of side 5, 
of a piece that I have never heard and 
seen danced to in “Les Sylphides.”’ 


rictor June re 
Airborne,” I 
Right 
I prefer to report on the two recordings 
of Shostakovitch’s Ninth—o 
Victor by Ko 


fon 


eeryey 
I ha 
ile 


' 
i te. time 
a iater time 


lease, Blitzstein’s 
will discuss at now 
ne made foe 
szky with the Bos- 
1134; $3.85), the 
with the 


ussevit 
Symphony (Set 
other for Columbia by Kurtz 
Ne Ww Yo rk Ph 


: ; 
This is the work ikovitch 





with the war's 
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f d f to be gay, and 
i-ofirial frowns f music without 
the affirmative, constructive attitudes the 
Russians consider proper in an artist 
wi a sociali ety, the seri- 
( ess they consider proper in War- 
ravazed Russia today. Thus was the 
\ i 1 wanting from the Russian 
p of view about art; and I would 
it is worthless from our own point 
or view It gal ty expre ssed in an 
idiom whose melodic and harmonic dis- 
tortion is heavily sardonic and paro- 
distic in effect—is the ostentatiousl; 
exargerated smart-Alec grimacing and 
bulioconery characteristi of Shostako- 
vitch: and what, on the records, is a 
slow movement with a straining dis 
torted | sm is not a slow movement 
at all. A musician who has seen the 
score tells m hat the direction Mode- 
rato for t second movement is im- 
plemented by the metronome-marking 
208 for the quarter-note, which estab- 
lis a moderato waltz tempo; but 
Koussevitzky exercises the privilege he 


claims of disregarding the composer’s 
wishes and takes the movement slowly 

138, and Kurtz takes it even more 
slowly at 88, requiring an additional 


side (the second additional side, with 


, , 
only an inch or so of recording, ts made 
) é 


necessat perfluous repetition 


‘ 


position of the first move- 





ment). 7 New York orchestra plays 
well, th joston with its greater be auty 
and refineme of sonority which is re- 


corded with more richness and luster. 
On a Victor set a few months ago I 
misread the opus number of a Brahms 
: or clarinet and piano 
as 120 No. 2 instead of 120 No. 1: and 
fore, I correlated my 
tor performance 


iata for ol 


In my review, ther 
evaluation of the Vi 
and recording that I heard now with my 
evaluation of the performance and re- 
cording in the Columbia set of Opus 
120 No. 2 that I had heard a year or so 
before (and that I no longer had in 
my possession to rehear). My failure to 
realize that I was listening to a different 
work this time—which a reader rightly 
has called me to account for—was due 
to the fact that, disliking the two works 
whenever I hear them, I have heard 
them only a very few times at intervals 
of many years and haven't retained them 
in my mind; and also to the fact that 
with all their differences in themes and 
structure they are similar in their 
Brahmstan thought, style, and manner- 
isms, so that listening to one I would 
hear things that I might think I had 
heard in the other a year before. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 











Protest for Isabelita 

Dear Sirs: The ‘ 
from the May 31 edition of the New 
Statesman and Nation may be of in- 
terest to your readers, on the heels of 
my piece, Isabelita Has Lost Her Reason, 
in your May 24 issue. Of the children 
about whom I wrote, these are the three 
who had been condemned to death. 


Sf allac, 7 77) sl-ec 
following letter taken 


Sir:—I am sure your readers will 
be interested to know that on May 6 
last a telegram of protest against the 
proposed judicial murder of José 
Luis Cano, Juan Arranz Lafont, and 
German Sanz Esteban, was sent to 
the Spanish ambassador in London. 
The protest was signed by twenty- 
six members of Parliament. 

(Siened) John Platts Mills, 
House of Commons 
Paris, June 14 KAY BOYLE 


Illustrating Abrams 

Dear Sirs: When a man pleads that 
he is the victim of injustice and pro- 
ceeds to inflict injustice on his neighbor, 
his complaint is apt to be disregarded. 
The real-estate groups have spent many 
thousands of dollars in the past few 
years to persuade Congress and the 
American people that they are the vic- 
tims of wrongful rent-control laws and, 
in this locality, that they are staggering 
under tax burdens which are a grossly 
inequitable distribution of liability. 
There is some truth in their claims, 
however much the language of martyr- 
dom lessens the credibility of their case. 
Yet when a man like Harry Carskadon, 
head of one of the largest real-estate 
firms on the Monterey Peninsula, voices 
flagrantly undemocratic notions in the 
sacred interests of real estate, we begin 
to wonder how sinister a pressure group 
can be. 

“Any attempt to move Negroes or 
Chinese into areas occupied by the white 
race will result in a serious depreciation 
of property values,” according to Ober- 
leutnant Carskadon. ‘Such social equal- 
ization is undesirable.’ This from an 
American, and a prominent one, is 
astounding. The depreciation he refers 
to will occur in the property we all 
own—democracy. And when, we may 
ask, are Negroes or Chinese not our 
equals in a democratic nation? Mr, 
Carskadon does not evidently mean the 
community when he refers to society— 


he means the fashionable world of his 
own choosing, where a black tie and a 
bridge score are the criteria of social 
worth. “The only solution to the hcus- 
ing problem,” he went on to say, 
segregation.” Ghettoes, perhaps, Mr. 
Carskadon? Or concentration camps? 
Or would Negroes in the vicinity con- 
stitute un-American activity? 

Obviously, the organized real-estat 
groups as a whole cannot take the blame 
for Carskadon’s utterances, however 
heartily many property-owners may 
secretly agree with him. Land does de. 
preciate in value when colored pecple 
own it, for some strange reason. Per- 
haps as neighbors they constitute too 
much of a challenge to our beliefs 
the Constitution we honor—and have 
fought for, on occasion—for us to re- 
main in any comfort. So we move out, 
and democracy with us. But then real- 
estate men are not preachers and could 
hardly be expected to plead for the 
tolerance which might keep up the 
values of property in a democratic way. 
Buchenwald and Belsen are not so far 
from San Mateo. 

MICHAEL DEMAREST 


San Francisco, July 15 


Preserving the Bloodstream 


Dear Sirs: Relative to your editoria 
Pass the Stratton Bill (issue of June 7 
the movement against it all over the 
country is just as definite as the propa- 
ganda in its favor to which you refer 
{Extract from the editorial in question 
“There is not a single argument tl 
can decently be brought to bear against 
the bill—and the chairman of the Hoi 
judiciary subcommittee has already dis- 
covered, to his annoyance, ‘a \ 
definite propaganda movement from 
over the country’ in its favor." —EDITORS 
THE NATION. } 

Our immigration laws were passed 
preserve the then present bloodstrean 
of the country and that is the balance 
we insist be kept—we need the skills 
of all peoples. Therefore the German 
quota must be filled by German people 
—not merely people born in Germany 
or there as D. P.'s. 

America has always taken care of the 
needy and suffering throughout t! 
world, and heaven knows we are doing 
it now in a wholesale manner; but we 
do not want, nor will we have, our 
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July 26, 1947 


yuntry swamped with—for want of a 
tter name—refugees. 


ANNETTE V. MARSHALL 


Otsego, Michigan, July 13 


Saying It Better 


Dear Sirs: J. M. Martinez of Miami 
ads an article in The Nation by 
jacques Maritain and concludes that you 
are exhibiting “signs of decadence and 
senility.” (Worse yet, he writes you to 
tell you so.) As I make him out, Mr. 
Martinez is unnerved by (a) the appear- 
ance of a Roman Catholic spokesman 
) your columns, and (b) the point of 
view that gives man’s faith in God a 
very general precedence over man’s 
faith in himself. 

As to the first, it should be noted 
that M, Maritain is not only a Roman 
Catholic but also a theologian: the com- 
bination is as formidable, in a way, as 
that of the Marxist who has actually 
read Marx, Further, there are even 
doctrinal extensions of Roman 
Catholicism than there are of Marxism 
—a fact somewhat obscured because 
Roman Catholics sustain only one Pope 
whereas Marxists sustain several, all in- 
fallible, all mutually exclusive, and all 
wielding truncheons of one sort or 
another. Aside from Spain and perhaps 
Argentina, Roman churchmen carry no 
truncheons so far as I know (I am not 
a Roman Catholic), figurative trun- 
cheons or any other kind. Yet it is quite 
as awkward an impropriety to lump 
them all together as it is to do likewise 
with Marxists. The comments one might 
apply to a Stalinist are not applicable to 
a Trotskyist; similarly, the comments 
one might apply to a Thomist are not 
applicable to an Augustinian. 

And even as a Thomistic theologian 
M. Maritain is a very special case. He 
is admired by numerous Protestant theo- 
logians who admire no other Roman 
Catholic, he is admired by numerous 
Roman Catholics who admire no other 
rationalist, and he is admired by nu- 
merous rationalists who admire no other 
theologian. I daresay he is the best pos- 
sible choice The Nation's editors could 
have made from the Roman Catholic 
phalanx. To align M. Maritain with the 
reactionary elements of Mother Church, 
as Mr. Martinez does, is to betray a 
somewhat primitive understanding of 
modern Christianity. For additional in- 
formation Mr. Martinez is respectfully 
referred, among M. Maritain’s published 
works, to “True Humanism” and “Re- 
ligion in the Modern World.” 

It is easy enough to sympathize with 
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Crossword Puzzle No. 221 


By MR. X. 


6 Good for bread and wine 


ACROSS 


1 Dimnet (the good abbé) can bow 
gracefully out of predicaments 

4 It’s detrimental to have led off with 
a stern pedant 

10 Tea for two 
reason 

11 Cede tax was involved when forced 
to pay 

12 GI is quick to get in a drink 

13 French riposte 

14 All the rail is on the track 

15 Happening to die out at eventide 

17 Conducted a systematic search for 
Dr. X. at the Pole 

21 The el came in to vie for business 
when it was finished 


makes rhyme with 


23 ’E returned to the fink, offering a cut 

26 Trocadero performer rode out for 
an agent 

28 I slip in short weight with acumen 

29 Horse play on 2 beach 


30 There’s method in the madness o 
attics, see? 

31 Lad rang with a rosy wreath 

2 Seer returns about a veil and re- 
dresses 

83 Make an entry in 


DOWN 


A philosopher reacts so to questions 
I turn in in a regular route 
Spills the beans and pules 
Wake up! It is later than you think 


a paper 


Corp 


7 Explosiy 


8 There's 


walk 


9 Team sy 
16 Money i 
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19 Heart 


20 Washing 


country 
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SOLUTION TO PUZZEE No. 220 
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TRAW HAT 6 RASH 19 


LA lz GLOVE 13 CATLAP; 


RUMPET 18 MOLE; 20 
I , 24 ENVY; 
27 FLAVIA; 29 YONDER: 34 


EVA; < NUTTY; 37 SWIM; 38 


ARARAT; 4 HULK: 5 
7 SHOCK 8 ODIC: 8 
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14 PRUSSIA; 15 EMULATE 
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25 DIGRAM:; 26 BONNET; 28 ASKE z ) 
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nd of Mr. Martinez’s strictures, 
conclusion drawn from 

Murder, hatred, poverty, 
exploitation, hunger, and 
is what millions and millions of people 
who had plenty of faith in God have 
obtained for thousands of years.’’ This 
has been said better, curiously enough, 
by professing Christians. Some months 
mstance, the Reverend J. D. 
the Providence (Rhode 
Island, that is) Methodist Tabernacle 
developed the same theme with a 
scourging bitterness in Zion's Herald, 
a Methodist weekly printed in Boston. 
line from that 
“The story of 

unbroken 


the se 
if not with the 
it, He writes: 

injustice—that 


10, tor 


‘Townsend 


memorable 
testi mony: 


Here is a 
clergyman’s 
Chris almost 
chronicle of warfare.’ And just recently 
the executive committee of the General 
Conference of the Seventh Day Ad- 
ventist Church (take a breath, 
coming) addressed a remarkable docu- 
ment to the Commission on Human 
Rights ef the U. N. Economic and 
Social Council. It is an eloquent plea 
for internationally mandated reli- 
gious freedom, for the principle of 
religion unharnessed to the state or to 
the civil code—in short, for the “free 
church” institutions (I am not of that 
persuasion either, by the way). Elabo- 
rating on Dr. Townsend’s theme, this 
ten great 
or state 


tianity iS an 


an 


document itemizes precisely 


wars in which an “established” 
religion played either a direct or a tribu- 
tary role. Last item: the Russian Revo- 
lution (Greek Orthodox Church). 
There are any number of ways to 
assess this melancholy material, and all 
of them elbow-room than 
The Nation can m to its 
kibitzers. But I might mention one way 
that may interest Mr. Martinez, solicit- 
his attention, his con- 
currence, Te Nation's contributing edi- 
tor, Reinhold Niebuhr of Union Theo- 
legical Seminary, 
contem | orary 
with a channel of 
called “neo-orthodoxy,” 
much stress on man’s depravity. (“We 
are dead in trespasses and sin,” said St. 
Paul.) The doctrine of total depravity 
is considerably at variance with Mr. 
Martinez’s “faith in himself and faith 
in man,” but it is perhaps somewhat 
more useful in explaining man’s history. 
As a matter of fact, it brings us right 
up to the atom bomb, bacteriological 
warfare, and that other weapon so hor- 
rendous that it remains the War De- 
partment’s peace-time secret. 
MAYNARD KNISKERN 


Springfield, Ohio, July 11 
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remainder and pay nothing. 

Order todoy from 


ACE MAIL ORDER co. 





East Orange 1, N. 








HOME BUILDING INFORMATION 


On your specific problems by qualified de- | 
| signer, builder and engineer, regarding | 
| PLAN, DESIGN, STRUCTURE, MATERIALS, 

COSTS, HEATING, AIR CONDITIONING, Ete. 
| Individual, detailed and unbiased answer to any | 
, single question. $2, check, cash or money erder te: | 
TECTON, P.O. Boxlté } 
Station F, Milwaukee 9, Wis. 








BOOKS TOO EXPENSIVE? 
Choose your own and save 25%. + apa any 
book you want. Pay for it after et it. 
Receive 25% credit on its price. Do > this four 
times. Then use your credit for further books. 
Let us send you our detailed brochure or 
simply place your first order now. 


BONUS BOOK CLUB, Dept. N-2 
598 Madison Avenue New York 22, N. Y. 














OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


MIL. LIONS ¢ OF “USED, RARE ‘and out- 
of-print books stocked in 15 cities. Men- 
tion interests if catalogues are wanted. 
TAAB, 529 S. Melville St., Phila. 43. 

LANGUAGES 
LINGUAPHONE MAKES LANGUAGES 
EASY. At home learn to speak Spanish, 
French, German, Russian or any of 29 
languages by quick, easy Linguaphone 
Conversational Method. You learn by listen- 
ing. Save time, work, money. Available 
under GI Bill of Ris shts Send for FREE 

Linguaphone Institute, 81 RCA 
Bldg., New York 20, N. Y. 


CIGARETTES 














CIGARETTES—Popular brands; minimum 
3 cartons. Price $1.45 per carton; postpaid 
Send check or money order, ACE MAIL 


| ORDER CO.. East Orange 1, N. J. 





CURRIES 


HOW TO MAKE GOOD CURRIES: 


Your request with a 3¢ stamp will bring 
you our Recipe Booklet of precise Indian 
recipes for making curries of chicken, lamb, 
shrimp and vegetables. Learn the simple 
principles of using this condiment; «t 
changes ordinary foods into new and de- 
lightful dishes. 
JAVA-INDIA CONDIMENT CO. 


IMPORTERS 
442 Hudson Street New York 14, N. Y. 


HANDWRITING ANALY SIS 


SCIENTIFIC HANDWRITING analysis, 
Alfred Kanfer, 62 Leroy St., N. Y. C. Tel. 
WA 45-0956. Cooperating with doctors, psy- 
chologists, schools, firms, industries. Lessons. 
By appointment, evenings. Marital, educa- 
tional, vocation, psychological problems. 
Fee $3.00. 


SITUATION WANTED (MALE) 














Voluntary Nicaraguan exile, 38, unmar- 
ried, former Professor of Law and Spanish, 
desires position. Export paper experience; 
typist; panish translator. Excellent refer- 
ences. Box 1724, c/o The Nation. 
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RESORTS 


11¢ Hours to Country Charm and Seclusion 


White Gates 


WAPPINGERS FALLS, NEW YORK 
Sports, Recordings, Library 
Our Cuisine—Our Special Pride 
Summer Rates: $45.00 to $55.00 weekly 
2-day weekend $18.00 
Stag Cottage $35.00 weekly 
_Telephone Wappingers Falls 408 
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FROM NYC + NEW WINDSOR,NY « 











Yours for Vacation Enjoyment 


HILLTOP 


LODGE 


On beautiful Syivan Lake 
HOPEWELL JUNCTION, WN. Y. 
&* milesfromN Y ©. © R RB. Station, Pawling, N. ¥ 


Every conceivable Sport and Recreation 
e + with intimate, congenial people 


Many improved features for the new season! 


Open from May thra October 


New York Office: 
195 NASSAU ST. 
COrtlandt 7-3958 











Under d:rection of: 
PAUL WOLFSON & 
SOL ROTHAUSER 

















Aor DISTINCTION 
Magnificent lake. All 
and outdoor activities. Interesting 

outdoor program. Excellent cuisine 
Rates 


water sports 


ee Cana. « Phone 820 
MODERN RESORT 


New Low 








This Adult Camp... 


Sheltered cove near pictur- 
esque Gloucester. Salt water 
swimming, sailing, boating 
ane fishing on premises 
Dancing, tennis, trips and ail 
sports. ® 

Write for booklet and rates 


Gio .cester, Mass. 
Abram Resnick 
Director 





CHILDREN’S CAMP 





TWALTELL HOUSE saan" © 


MT. BETHEL, PA. pe 6273 
VACATION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 
Modern farm hotel combined with progressive 
chiidren’s camp, 75 miles from New York 
All rooms. with private bath. Meat, poultry 
dairy products and vegetables from the farm 
Rates: — Adults $65 Week — Children $50 Week 








N. Y.: Ella Frankel, 241 East (8th St. LE 2-5864 
FARMS AND ACREAGE _~ 


BERKSHIRE FARM AGENCY, EAST 
CHATHAM, New York. Farms in the 
Mass.-New York Berkshires. Also consul 
ing broker for organizations. 

GOOD NEIGHBORS WANTED, choice 
acres are offered much below developers 
prices. Write Chester Rick, Peekskill, N. Y. 
Tel. 2515 M. 


FOR SALE 




















° Say you saw it advertised ® 
in The NATION! 
@ To place an ad call BA 7-1066 © 











SUMMER BUNGALOW in cooperative 
colony near Peekskill. 2 large rooms, bath, 
porch; electric réfrigerator, stove, water 
heater. Reasonably priced. Immediate pos’ 
session. Call evenings, BEekman 3-3692. 
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